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ASSOCIATION  NOTES  AND  EDITORIAL  COMMENTS 


COMING  UP :  Another  lost  generation? 

Back  in  1933,  a  neighbor’s  son,  a  col¬ 
lege  sophomore,  came  across  the  lawn 
for  a  little  chat.  The  depression  was 
then  very  bad  and  the  outlook  grim. 
Youth  could  only  go  to  school,  as  we 
well  remember,  but  after  school  the 
prospect  was  bleak  if  not  well-nigh 
hopeless.  All  of  this  bore  down  heavily 
upon  the  boy  as  we  talked.  “You 
know,”  said  he,  “I  have  never  lived 
in  a  normal  world.  First,  war;  then  the 
boom  of  the  twenties;  and  now,  this.” 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since 
the  anxious  young  neighbor  unbur¬ 
dened  his  youthful  mind.  Both  time 
and  space  quickly  separated  us  and  I 
lost  track  of  him.  But  now,  at  nearly 
forty  years  of  age,  he  could  again  say 
nothing  else  but,  “I  have  never  yet 
lived  in  a  normal  world,”  because 
World  War  II  has  come  and  gone, 
Korea  is  upon  us,  mountainous  costs 
well-nigh  overwhelm  us,  and  once  more 
the  outlook  is  grim. 

Youngsters,  caught  in  this  vortex, 
hear  nothing,  see  nothing,  read  noth¬ 
ing,  that  causes  them  to  feel  that  their 
elders  themselves  know  where  it  all  is 
tending.  For  youth,  schooling,  employ¬ 
ment,  marriage,  even  survival  are  all 
in  doubt.  The  effect,  however,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  quite  apparent:  youth  is 
getting  listless,  apathetic,  despondent. 
The  outlook,  it  seems,  is  hopeless  from 
the  youngsters’  point  of  view.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  hearing,  “What’s  the  use;  in 
three  years  I’ll  be  dead  I”  and  the  rising 


rate  of  dropouts  is  beginning  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

The  universal  feeling  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  our  national  neurosis,  is  not  only 
depressing  youth  of  high  school  and 
college  age;  it  is  pushing  children  un¬ 
der  too.  Studies  of  the  atomic-related 
fears  of  children  show  how  pathetic 
their  anxieties  really  are. 

These  comments  would  have  no 
place  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Quarterly  if  the  Association  could  do 
nothing  to  help;  but  it  can,  because  it 
has  travelled  this  road  before.  The 
way  is  not  wholly  strange  and  land 
marks,  through  research,  have  since 
been  set  up.  It  now  needs  to  pick  up 
speed  in  marshalling  its  resources  and 
going  to  work  while  there  is  still  time 
as  one  news  writer  put  it  “to  save  youth 
from  ourselves.”  Through  consolidat¬ 
ing  our  resources,  pooling  our  efforts, 
and  giving  a  sense  of  direction  to  our 
educational  endeavors,  the  Association 
can  do  much  to  prevent  another  lost 
generation. 

Harlan  C.  Koch 

ABRIDGED  PROGRAM  OF  THE  FIFTY- 
SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
ASSOCUTION 

March  27-31,  1951 

On  March  27  the  Association  con¬ 
vened  for  its  fifty-sixth  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Only  once  since  it  was  organized 
in  1895  has  it  met  elsewhere.  The  cen¬ 
tral  location  of  the  Windy  City  with 
its  superior  railroad  connections  has 
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made  it  attractive  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  big  annual  gathering.  This  year 
the  theme  was  “Education  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  human  Relationships.” 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Association  but  could  not 
be  present  the  following  abridged  pro¬ 
gram  is  published. 

Six  individuals  addressed  the  three 
general  sessions  of  the  Association: 

James  A.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Dearborn,  Michig^. 

Edward  G.  Olsen,  Associate  Professor  of 
Educational  Adminktration,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  United  Nations 

Harlan  W.  Hamilton,  Dean,  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  W.  Gardner,  Vice  President,  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York 

Ahmed  S.  Bokhari,  Permanent  Representative 
of  Pakktan  to  the  United  States 

Preliminary  Program  Announcement 

Tuksoay,  March  37 

8:30  AJi.  Meeting  of  State  Chairmen  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schook  (serving 
as  the  Reviewing  Committee  on  New 
Schook) 

1:30  P.H.  Meeting  of  State  Committees  of  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schook 
4:00  p.M.  Meeting  of  Chairmen,  Assktant  Chair¬ 
men,  and  Secretaries  of  Reviewing  Commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schook 

7:30  P.M.  Meeting  of  Reviewing  Committees  and 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schook 

Wednesday,  March  38 

8:30  A.i(.-4:oo  p.ii.  Meeting  of  Reviewing  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schook 

3:00  P.H.  Executive  Session  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  (for  members 
of  the  Commission  only) 

4:00  p.M.  Meeting  of  State  Chairmen  and  Chair¬ 
men  of  Reviewing  Committees  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schook 

Thursday,  March  39 

9:00  A.M.  Executive  Session  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities  (for  members 
of  the  Commission  only) 

9:00  A.M.  General  Business  Meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schook  (open  to  all 
persons  interested) 


9:30  A.M.  Conferences  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service.  W.  Fred  Totten,  Flint 
Junior  College,  Flint,  Michigan  (General 
Chairman) 

I.  “Citizens’  Committees  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions” — Paul  Misner,  Superintendent  of 
Schook,  Glencoe,  Illinois  (Chairman) 

3.  “What  Should  be  Our  Thinking  Now  About 
Guidance  and  Counseling” — J.  Fred  Mur¬ 
phy,  Broad  Ripple  High  School,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Indiana  (Chairman) 

3.  “Fraternities  and  Sororities — What  are  the 
Best  Approaches?”  B.  L.  Shephard,  As¬ 
sktant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schook,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  (Chair¬ 
man) 

4.  “Role  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  in  a 
National  Emergency” — Russell  M.  Cooper, 
University  of  Miimesota,  Minneafralis 
(Chairman) 

$.  “Military  Service  in  Relation  to  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning” — ^Harland  White,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana  (Chairman) 

6.  “The  Education  of  Teachers  in  a  Period  of 
National  Emergency” — ^John  E.  Jacobs, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas 

1 :30  p.M.  General  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
CoUeges  and  Universities 

Address:  “Higher  Education  in  a  Balanced 
Conception  of  National  Security” — Charles 
E.  Odegaard,  Executive  Director,  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  Washington, 
D.C. 

3:00  P.M.  Professional  Meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schook 

Theme:  “Education  for  Improved  Family  Re¬ 
lations” 

George  A.  Beck,  Central  High  School,  Duluth, 
Minnesota  (Chairman) 

“Challenges  to  Schook  for  Teaching  Improved 
Family  Relations” — Mrs.  Evelyn  MiUis  Du¬ 
vall,  Executive  Secretary  and  Consultant  for 
the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations 

“Implications  for  the  Educational  Programs  of 
the  Secondary  Schook” — Edward  W. 
Stubbs,  Proviso  Township  High  School, 
Maywood,  Ulinok 

“How  Shall  We  Prepare  Teachers  for  Partici¬ 
pation  in  Family  Life  Education?” — B.  F. 
Timmons,  University  of  Ulinok,  Urbana 
3:00  p.M.  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service  (for  Members  of  the 
Commission  only) 

3:00  P.M.  Business  Meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities 
4:00  p.M.  Open  Conference  on  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  (Complex  Institutions) 

7:30  P.M.  Executive  Session  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schook  (for  members  of  the 
Commission  only) 
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7:30  PM.  Discussion  Groups  on  Problems  of  In- 
Service  Education  (Planned  and  Organized 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  In-Service  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  of  the  Commission  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Service) — Paul  E.  Hamly, 
Wichita  Public  Schook,  Wichita,  Kansas 
(Chairman) 

1.  General  Education,  Core,  and  Common 
Learnings  as  a  Means  of  Stimulating  In¬ 
structional  Improvement — M.  B.  Salisbury, 
Evanston  Township  High  School  and  Com¬ 
munity  College,  Evanston,  Illinois  (Chair¬ 
man) 

2.  The  Community  College  and  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion — W.  Fred  Totten,  Flint  Junior  College, 
Flint,  Michigan  (Chairman) 

3.  Training  the  Staff  for  Improved  Public 
Relations — M.  W.  Stout,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Minneapolis 

4.  Improving  High  School-College  Relation¬ 
ships — Paul  R.  Pierce,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  in  Charge  of  Instruction  and  Guid¬ 
ance,  Chicago  (Chairman) 

5.  Who  is  Responsible  for  Guidance  in  the 
Secondary  School? — R.  S.  Cartwright, 
Elgin  High  School,  Elgin,  Illinois  (Chair¬ 
man) 

6.  Mental  Health  as  it  Affects  the  Classroom 
— T.  R.  Ehrhom,  Senior  High  School, 
Rochester,  Minnesota  (Chairman) 

I'KiDAy,  March  30 

9:30  A.H.  First  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion 

Theme:  “Education  for  the  Improvement  of 
Human  Relationships  at  the  Community 
Level” 

Speakers:  James  A.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
Edward  G.  Olsen,  Associate  Professor  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  Administration,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin 

2:00  p.M.  Second  General  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation 

'Theme:  “Education  for  the  Improvement  of 
Human  Relationships  at  the  National 
Level” 

Speakers:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  United 
States  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
Harlan  W.  Hamilton,  Dean,  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

7:30  p.K.  Conference  of  High  School  Principals 
and  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 

'Theme:  “Innovating  Practices  in  Schools” 

Panel  Discussion: 

Alvin  D.  Loving,  Northwestern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan  (Moderator) 
Mrs.  Chvlotte  L.  Grant,  Oak  Park  and 
River  Forest  High  School,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois 


Miss  Mildred  Polak,  Horace  Mann  School, 
Gary,  Indiima 

Miss  Bernice  M.  Scott,  North  High  School, 
Sheboygan,  Wisconsin 
Linus  Dowell,  Central  High  School,  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri 

Saturday,  March  31 

9:00  A.if.  Third  General  Meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation 

'Theme:  “Education  for  the  Improvement  of 
Human  Relationships  at  the  International 
Level” 

Speakers:  John  W.  Gardner,  >^ce  President, 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
Ahmed  S.  Bokhari,  Permanent  Representa¬ 
tive  of  Pakistan  to  the  United  Nations 

MILITARY  SERVICE  AND 
COLLEGE  ENROLLMENTS 

In  response  to  the  compelling  inter¬ 
est  of  higher  educational  institutions 
in  the  effect  of  recruitment  for  the 
Armed  Services  upon  student  enroll¬ 
ments,  the  Office  of  Education,  ESA 
has  released  the  following  estimate  of 
full-time  male  undergraduate  students 
and  male  graduates  at  the  bachelor’s 
and  first  professional  degree  level  for 
the  five-year  period,  1950-51  to  1954- 
55.  The  point  of  reference  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  Universal  Military  Service  and 
Training  Bill  (S.  i;  H.R.  1752).  The 
Office  of  Education  wants  it  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  figures  are  estimates 
only. 

Tentative  Projection  or  Number  of  Full- 
Time  Male  Undergraduate  Enrollees  and 
Four-Year  Male  College  Graduates, 

1950-5*  to  1954-55 


Academic 

year 

Full-time 
undergraduate 
male  college 
enrollees 
(Estimated) 

Four-Year 
male  college 
graduates 
(Estimated)* 

1950-51 

1,059,000 

274,700 

i95*-5a 

844,800 

205,300 

*95*-53 

757,600 

202,200 

*953-54 

7*9,500 

178,000 

*954-55 

690,200 

166,900 

‘  Indudet  also  first  professional  degrees  in 
medicine  and  dentistry. 


INCENTIVES  USED  IN  IN-SERVICE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS 


N.  DtmwAKD  Cory 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


Why  do  some  teachers  grow  in 
service  more  than  others?  What  are 
the  various  incentives  which  make 
teachers  more  concerned  about  growth 
and  more  desirous  of  moving  toward 
better  professional  goals?  What  can  a 
conscientious  supervisor  or  adminis¬ 
trator  do  to  stimulate  greater  in-service 
growth?  Do  teachers  feel  that  having 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  and  assist  in  their  solution  is  a 
desirable  incentive?  What  about  salary 
increments,  recognitions  given  for  com¬ 
mittee  work,  orientation  programs  for 
new  teachers,  improvement  of  health 
and  social  welfare  as  incentives  to 
growth? 

Such  questions  as  the  above  have 
long  been  of  interest  to  alert  school 
people  and  have  had  an  especial  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  In- 
Service  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Commission  on  Research  and  Service. 
This  article  is  a  progress  report  on  the 
study  of  incentives  which  was  started 
in  1948  when  the  committee  selected 
the  present  writer  to  act  as  research 
consultant.  Since  that  time  regular 
meetings  have  been  held  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  research  consultant  and 
Dr.  R.  W.  Holmstedt,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Indiana  University,  who 
has  served  as  faculty  adviser. 

In  order  that  the  committee  might 
clarify  its  purposes,  definitions  were 
made  of  in-service  education  and  of 
incentives.  In-service  education  was 
assumed  to  be  the  sponsoring  or  pur¬ 
suance  of  activities  which  would  bring 
new  insights,  growth,  understanding, 
co-operative  practices,  democratic  pro¬ 
cedures  and  community  understanding 
to  the  members  of  the  staff  and  to 
arouse  them  to  action  to  improve  the 


curriculum,  to  take  additional  train¬ 
ing  and  to  improve  themselves  and 
their  work  in  every  possible  manner. 

Incentives  were  assumed  to  be 
those  conditions  and  procedures  which 
contribute  toward  making  the  teacher 
more  concerned,  and  more  desirous 
and  willing  to  grow;  to  move  toward 
higher  and  better  professional  goals; 
and  to  work  more  harmoniously  and 
co-operate  more  intelligently  with 
teachers,  the  community,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  adequate  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  pupils. 

In  the  months  that  followed,  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  be  of  value  in  the 
study  was  learned  through  a  perusal 
of  the  literature,  visits  and  discussions 
with  administrators  working  with 
teachers  toward  teacher  improvement, 
obtaining  data  on  city  wide  programs 
of  in-service  education,  and  attendance 
at  panels  and  discussions  on  in-service 
training.  A  list  of  all  suggestions  and 
ideas  was  made  together  with  a  tenta¬ 
tive  breakdown  of  topics  which  might 
be  helpful  in  dividing  the  study  into 
various  phases  for  individual  study 
and  interpretation. 

The  members  of  the  committee  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  study  could  best  be 
made  by  the  questionnaire  method.  A 
questionnaire  was  devised  and  several 
refinements  were  made  upon  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  various  committee 
members.  In  March,  1950,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  a  limited  number  of  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  on  a  trial  basis.  Forty- 
three  mimeographed  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  the  answers  tabu¬ 
lated.  On  the  basis  of  these  returns 
the  questionnaire  was  shortened  to 
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approximately  three-fifths  of  its  original 
length  and  printed  as  an  eight-page 
booklet.  Separate  booklets  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  principals  and  teachers;  how¬ 
ever,  except  for  the  data  concerning 
the  school  on  the  first  page  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals’  questionnaire,  and  the  data 
concerning  the  teacher  on  the  teachers’ 
questionnaire,  and  the  fact  that  one 
was  printed  on  blue  paper  and  the 
other  on  yellow,  the  questionnaires 
were  alike. 

The  questionnaires  were  divided  into 
fifteen  sections  as  follows: 

I.  Purpose  of  the  Study. 

II.  Information  Concerning  the  School  Mak¬ 
ing  the  Report  (in  the  principals’  ques- 
tioniuure)  and  Information  Concerning 
the  Teacher  Making  the  Report  (in  the 
teachers’  questionnaire). 

III.  Definitions  of  In-Service  Education  and 
Incentives. 

IV.  Explanation  of  Evaluations  To  Be  Made 
in  the  Study. 

V.  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures. 

VI.  Supervision — Professional  Improvement. 

VII.  Curriculum  Planning. 

VIII.  Experimentation  and  Research. 

IX.  Orientation  of  New  Teachers. 

X.  School  Community  Relations. 

XI.  Salary  Policies. 

XII.  The  Lengthened  School  Year. 

XIII.  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Environment. 

XIV.  Most  Promising  Incentives  Used  in  the 
School. 

XV.  Problems  Encountered  in  Establishing 
the  Incentive  Program. 

In  sections  V  through  XIII,  the 
principals  and  teachers  were  asked  to 
evaluate  and  to  check  the  use  in  their 
schools  of  groups  of  practices  which 
had  been  found  of  value  in  the  liter¬ 
ature.  Section  XIV,  Most  Promising 
Incentives  Used  in  the  School  and 
Section  XV,  Problems  Encountered  in 
Establishing  the  Incentive  Program, 
were  answered  by  statements  in  out¬ 
line  or  anecdotal  form. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
directed  letters  to  the  state  department 
of  each  state  asking  for  the  names  of 
high  schools  which  were  doing  excellent 


work  in  the  field  of  in-service  educa¬ 
tion.  Replies  were  received  from  nearly 
all  states.  Additional  letters  were  sent 
to  colleges  of  education  and  to  North 
Central  oflScers  in  cases  where  addi¬ 
tional  names  were  needed  or  where  no 
reply  had  been  received.  A  few  schools 
known  to  have  above  average  pro¬ 
grams  were  added  to  this  group  by 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  secure  the  names  of 
small  high  schools  with  good  programs 
as  well  as  the  names  of  large  high 
schools. 

Letters  inviting  the  schools  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  the  study  were  mailed  to  the 
principals  of  these  schools  and  nearly 
all  of  them  replied  favorably,  a  few 
were  participating  in  other  activities 
and  did  not  wish  to  participate  this 
year.  Returns  including  250  from  prin¬ 
cipals  and  more  than  1150  from  teach¬ 
ers,  have  been  received  from  approxi¬ 
mately  250  schools,  and  the  results 
are  in  the  process  of  tabulation. 

Visits  to  three  or  four  of  the  schools 
which  appear  to  have  excellent  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  planned  in  order  to 
determine  first  hand  the  way  in  which 
the  incentives  operate  to  improve  the 
in-service  program. 

It  has  been  the  belief  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  a  study  of  incentives  used 
in  in-service  education  of  teachers 
would  help  to  discover  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  for  stimulating  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  professional  growth  of  teach¬ 
ers.  The  resulting  improvement  of  in- 
service  education  activities  should 
raise  the  standards  of  our  schools. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  the  results 
which  will  come  from  the  question¬ 
naires,  although  a  few  things  are  al¬ 
ready  evident.  It  is  apparent  that 
many  teachers  enjoy  participation  in 
the  solving  of  their  own  problems  and 
that  both  principals  and  teachers  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  grow  from  the  partici¬ 
pation.  Many  individuals  commended 
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the  period  of  time  provided  for  in-serv-  responsibility  for  building  our  own 


ice  education  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school  in  the  fall. 

John  A,  Ramseyer,  Director  of  the 
University  School,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a  letter 
returned  with  his  completed  question¬ 
naires  stated  a  common  point  of  view 
when  he  said,  “In  general,  we  are 
agreed  that  our  greatest  incentive  for 
continued  study  is  the  opportunity  and 


program.” 

It  is  expected  that  completion  of 
the  tabulations,  making  charts,  inter¬ 
preting  the  data  and  writing  up  the 
study  with  suggestions  for  a  program 
in  the  member  schools  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  current  summer.  A 
final  report  will  be  made  to  the  mem¬ 
ber  schools  as  soon  as  this  work  has 
been  completed. 


THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  LIBERAL  ARTS  STUDY 

Clarence  Lee  Furrow 
Knox  CoUege,  Galesburg,  lUinois 

In  recent  months  there  have  come  an  they  revealed  the  need  of  a  systematic 

increasing  number  of  requests  from  study  to  discover  and  design  the  im- 

all  over  the  country  asking  for  details  provements  for  programs  of  teacher 

of  the  North  Central  Study  on  Liberal  preparation. 

Arts  Education.  Several  observers  have  To  take  the  next  step,  a  letter  of 
pointed  to  it  as  the  most  extensive  invitation  to  join  the  Study  was  sent 

and  penetrating  program  for  strength-  to  205  colleges  in  the  North  Central 

ening  liberal  arts  education  to  be  found  region.  From  eighty-one  favorable 

anywhere  in  America  today.  responses,  twenty-eight  colleges  from 

The  origin  of  the  Study  dates  back  fourteen  states  were  selected  repre- 

to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  North  senting  a  cross  section  of  Liberal  Arts 

Central  Association  in  1938  to  dis-  education.  The  initial  step  of  the  new 

cover  the  answer  to  the  question.  Study  took  the  form  of  a  Workshop  in 

“What  should  be  the  subject  matter  Higher  Education  held  at  the  Univer- 

preparation  of  secondary  school  teach-  sity  of  Minnesota  in  the  summer  of 

ers?”  After  two  years  of  study  and  a  1941.  The  staff  of  this  first  workshop 

provocative  report,  a  questionnaire  included  Dean  Wesley  E.  Peik,  Pro- 

was  sent  to  the  liberal  arts  colleges  of  fessor  G.  Lester  Anderson,  Dr.  Ruth 

the  Association  to  determine  whether  E.  Eckert,  Dr.  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn  all  of 

they  endorsed  the  principles  and  prac-  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minne- 

tices  proposed.  The  answer  to  this  sota.  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  of  the 

query  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Russell 

special  committee,  the  North  Central  M.  Cooper,  of  Cornell  College. 

Association  Committee  on  the  Prepa-  In  1941  this  twenty-eight  college 
ration  of  High  School  Teachers  in  study,  guided  by  the  Subcommittee  on 

Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  with  Dr.  the  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach- 

Russell  M.  Cooper  as  secretary,  to  ers  in  the  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts, 

study  further  teacher  education  prac-  sought  as  its  initial  objectives  to  dis- 

tices  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  cover  sound  educational  practices,  to 

In  1940  this  special  committee  sur-  encourage  educational  experimenta- 
veyed  twelve  liberal  arts  colleges  in  tions  and  to  improve  the  subject  mat- 
the  North  Central  territory,  issued  its  ter  preparation  of  high  school  teachers, 
findings  in  the  form  of  a  mimeographed  The  response  of  the  colleges  was  most 
report.  This  report  recognized  that  the  gratifying.  After  three  years  of  co¬ 
problems  of  teacher  education  touched  operative  study  and  experimentation 
all  phases  of  the  curriculum  and  sug-  the  first  report.  Better  Colleges — Better 
gested  broader  implications  than  those  Teachers,  was  published  by  the  Corn- 
related  to  professional  training  alone,  mittee  through  the  Macmillan  Com- 
To  carry  the  findings  of  these  sur-  pany. 
veys  to  the  colleges  in  the  North  Cen-  In  1944,  because  the  funds  provided 
tral  Association  territory,  ten  regional  by  the  General  Education  Board  were 
conferences  were  held  in  the  spring  of  nearly  exhausted,  the  sponsoring  com- 
1941.  These  week-end  conferences  mittee  considered  whether  the  program 
proved  successful  and  stimulating,  but  should  be  continued.  Again  the  col- 
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leges  of  the  North  Central  Association 
were  consulted  and  a  great  interest 
was  displayed.  As  a  result  the  program 
was  expanded  to  include  seventy-five 
colleges.  In  June,  1945,  the  reorganized 
Study  sponsored  jointly  by  the  partic¬ 
ipating  colleges  and  the  North  Central 
Association,  and  financed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  colleges,  entered  a  new  era  of 
growth  and  development. 

This  exp>ansion  in  membership,  or¬ 
ganization,  staff,  and  services  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  more  accurate 
descriptive  title,  the  Committee  on 
Libert  Arts  Education.  The  staff  in¬ 
cluded  three  coordinators  drawn  from 
subject  matter  fields  of  the  member 
institutions.  Since  1945  the  Study  has 
been  steadily  increasing  its  scope  of 
activities  and  service.  In  addition  to  its 
services  to  the  participating  colleges, 
it  has  furnished  consultants,  sponsored 
inter-collegiate  conferences,  and  co¬ 
operated  with  numerous  state  and 
national  organizations  concerned  with 
higher  education. 

Because  of  the  multitude  of  problems 
confronting  higher  education  since  the 
war,  the  colleges  have  been  motivated 
to  re-examine  their  philosophies,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  practices.  As  a  result  of  this 
new  interest  in  higher  education  the 
Study  moved  into  a  new  area  of  serv¬ 
ice.  While  continuing  its  program  of 
orientation  and  appraisal  of  the  new 
trends  in  liberal  arts  education,  the 
North  Central  Association’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Liberal  Arts  Education  ex¬ 
panded  its  services  to  include  system¬ 
atic  research  in  higher  education.  To 
meet  these  new  needs  the  sponsoring 
committee  obtained  a  $21,000  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  of  New 
York. 

In  June,  1948,  the  new  year  opened 
with  a  nearly  full-time  Director  of 
Study  and  a  staff  of  six  coordinators. 
The  Study  is  now  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  work  out  cooperative  research  rela¬ 


tions  between  the  member  colleges,  the 
research  professors,  and  the  graduate 
colleges  of  our  great  universities.  In 
several  states  the  Study  is  enlisting  the 
aid  of  the  state  departments  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  planning  and  conducting  inter¬ 
collegiate  regional  conferences  on  im¬ 
portant  educational  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  coordinators  are  assisting 
the  colleges  to  define,  organize,  and 
execute  systematic  studies  on  the 
campuses  of  the  member  colleges  in 
order  that  faculties  may  discover  evi¬ 
dence  to  assist  in  policy  making,  cur¬ 
riculum  revision,  and  instructional 
improvement. 

The  North  Central  Study  is  an  on¬ 
going,  round-the-year,  self-study  pro¬ 
gram.  The  sponsoring  committee  serves 
as  a  coordinating  agency  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  depends  upon  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  participating 
colleges.  The  services  afforded  by  the 
North  Central  Committee  on  Liberal 
Arts  Education  are  briefly  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  workshop  in  higher  education 
was  inaugurated  primarily  as  a  service 
to  the  participating  colleges.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
faculty  leadership  and  to  foster  clearer 
understanding  of  current  educational 
issues  and  trends.  The  workshops  are 
essential  to  the  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  leaders  who  carry  on  the 
year-round  program  on  the  campuses. 
One  workshop  is  held  during  the  first 
term  of  the  summer  session  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  the  second  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
second  summer  session  term. 

Each  summer  a  week-long  session 
for  presidents  of  the  participating  col¬ 
leges  is  held  at  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota.  Matters  of  educational  policy 
and  administration  usually  form  topics 
of  study  in  the  presidents’  sessions. 

The  Director  of  Study  serves  as  the 
secretary  of  the  s|>onsoring  committee 
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and  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Director  of  Study  attempts 
to  give  an  over-all  coordination  to  the 
numerous  activities  and  functions  of 
the  program.  He  serves  as  editor  of  the 
North  Central  News  Bulletin. 

The  Coordinators  are  for  the  most 
part  subject  matter  teachers,  fellow 
faculty  members  who  themselves  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  total  college  program.  They 
visit  the  member  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  faculty  as  a 
whole,  or  individuals,  passing  on  ideas 
which  they  have  acquired  in  their 
visits  to  other  institutions.  The  Coor¬ 
dinators  will  visit  each  institution  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  through  correspond¬ 
ence  render  continued  service  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  North  Central  News  Bulletin  is  a 
mimeographed  publication  issued 
monthly  from  October  through  May. 
It  is  designed  to  keep  the  colleges 
abreast  of  the  new  developments  in  the 
program.  In  addition  to  the  News  Bul¬ 
letin,  a  packet  of  materials,  reports, 
and  documents  is  distributed  to  the 
member  colleges  and  to  a  selected 
group  of  interested  educational  leaders 
and  agencies. 

A  resource  file  of  education  materials 
dealing  with  almost  every  phase  of 


higher  education  has  been  organized 
and  is  available  on  loan  to  any  institu¬ 
tion  on  application.  There  are  nearly 
two  hundr^  folders  of  reports,  syllabi,  . 
reprints  of  published  studies,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  exhibits. 

During  the  last  ten  years  more  than 
twenty-five  week-end  intercollegiate 
regional  conferences  have  been  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  committee  and  the  partic¬ 
ipating  colleges.  These  conferences 
serve  two  distinct  purposes:  to  report 
on  institutional  developments  within 
the  program  and  elsewhere,  and  to 
share  with  non-member  colleges  and 
neighboring  institutions  the  results  of 
the  cooperative  study  in  liberal  arts 
education. 

The  Study  is  now  engaged  in  a  proj¬ 
ect  to  establish  cooperative  arrange¬ 
ments  with  graduate  schools  in  order 
to  secure  joint  collaboration  on  research 
on  problems  related  to  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  concern  to  the  liberal 
arts  colleges. 

Recently  leaders  of  the  Study  have 
been  invited  to  present  the  liberal  arts 
point  of  view  in  various  regional  and 
national  educational  meetings.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  its  staff  have  served  on  com¬ 
mittees  and  as  consultants  in  regional 
and  national  conferences  on  higher 
education. 
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For  ovzr  ten  years,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  activities  of  the  North  Central 
Association  has  been  the  study  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Committee  on  Liberal 
Arts  Eklucation.  There  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  cooperative  studies  among  col¬ 
leges  in  recent  years,  but  this  North 
Central  project  has  involved  more  in¬ 
stitutions  and  has  continued  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  other  such  pro¬ 
gram. 

Indeed,  the  study  is  still  flourishing 
and  bids  fair  to  continue  for  many 
years  to  come.  With  the  drastic  read¬ 
justments  caused  by  the  current  mo¬ 
bilization,  the  need  for  cooperative 
systematic  study  of  campus  problems 
will  doubtless  be  greater  than  ever. 

Since  these  intercollegiate  studies 
have  sought  to  appraise  the  practices 
of  higher  education,  it  seems  only  prop¬ 
er  that  one  turn  a  searchlight  on  the 
techniques  and  effectiveness  of  the 
cooperative  study  itself.  Information 
thus  revealed  should  prove  useful  not 
only  in  the  perfecting  of  this  North 
Central  program  but  also  in  providing 
bench  marks  for  other  cooperative 
studies  that  may  be  undertaken  in  the 
future. 

BACKGROUND  OP  THE  STUDY 

The  program  was  launched  in  1940 
as  a  project  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  of  the  Commission 
on  Research  and  Service.  A  report  on 
the  “Subject  Matter  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers”  in  1938  had 
highlighted  some  of  the  crucial  issues 
in  teacher  education.  Subsequently, 
a  subcommittee  on  the  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers  in  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  was  created  to  consider 
the  application  of  these  principles  in 


liberal  arts  colleges  of  the  area.  During 
the  fall  of  1940,  the  secretary  of  this 
subcommittee  spent  a  week  at  each  of 
twelve  representative  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  and  with  a  staff  of  assistants 
sought  to  determine  the  character  of 
teacher  education  in  those  institutions. 
The  findings  of  this  survey  were  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  20-page  mimeographed 
report. 

During  the  spring  of  1941,  ten  re¬ 
gional  conferences  were  held  through¬ 
out  the  North  Central  territory  to 
share  the  findings  of  the  survey  and 
to  discuss  the  issues  which  had  emerged. 
It  was  recognized  that  sound  teacher 
education  involves  not  only  profes¬ 
sional  education  courses,  but  also  the 
general  educational  development  of 
the  prospective  teacher,  his  mastery 
of  his  subject  field,  and  his  personality 
development.  Indeed  his  preparation 
involved  virtually  the  entire  program 
of  the  institution.  In  order  to  improve 
college  programs  at  these  many  points, 
it  was  agreed  that  there  was  need  for 
educational  experimentation  and  re¬ 
search  in  order  to  determine  what  con¬ 
stitutes  sound  practice.  In  recognition 
of  the  college-wide  nature  of  this  inter¬ 
est,  the  name  of  the  committee  was 
eventually  changed  to  the  Committee 
on  Liberal  Arts  Education. 

Following  the  conferences  of  1941, 
the  sponsoring  committee  determined 
to  set  up  a  cooperative  study  to  pro¬ 
mote  experimentation  and  research 
among  a  selected  group  of  interested 
liberal  arts  colleges.  From  among 
eighty  applicants,  twenty-eight  col¬ 
leges  were  chosen  and  these  became 
the  nucleus  of  the  program  for  the  next 
several  years. 

From  the  beginning,  this  study  was 
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recognized  as  a  grass-roots  affair. 
The  autonomy  of  each  institution  must 
be  preserved  and  each  college  faculty 
must  be  urged  to  examine  its  own  needs 
and  study  its  own  problems  in  its  own 
way.  Hence,  the  activities  really  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  colleges  themselves.  Each  institu¬ 
tion  chose  a  local  director  of  studies, 
with  a  committee  to  advise  him,  and 
this  director  was  typically  a  professor 
in  some  academic  field  who  was  a 
recognized  faculty  leader.  Usually  he 
was  untrained  in  educational  research 
but  was  known  to  be  vitally  interested 
in  educational  problems. 

The  sponsoring  committee  planned 
summer  workshops  to  give  the  local 
directors  and  other  campus  represen¬ 
tatives  an  opportunity  to  study  their 
experiences.  A  staff  of  consultants  gave 
direction  and  help  during  the  workshop 
sessions.  Regional  conferences  were 
provided  to  stimulate  local  staffs  and 
to  contact  faculty  members  not  reached 
by  the  summer  workshops.  News  bul¬ 
letins  and  packet  materials,  including 
reports  of  local  studies  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  general  interest,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  monthly  during  the  academic 
year  to  share  experiences  and  to  assist 
colleges  in  building  a  file  of  resource 
materials.  Visiting  coordinators  were 
used  to  stimulate  local  study  and  to 
give  such  assistance  as  seemed  advis¬ 
able. 

During  the  period  from  1941  through 
1948  more  than  $53,000  was  expended 
for  central  activity,  and  more  than 
$35,000  is  known  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  participating  colleges 
in  local  activities.  The  amount  spent 
locally  is  difficult  to  determine  since 
many  colleges  had  not  kept  records 
separate  from  the  total  educational 
budget.  The  time,  effort  and  ingenuity 
of  many  staff  members  and  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  were  devoted  to  the 
program,  seldom  with  any  reckoning 
of  the  specific  costs  of  these  services. 


PURPOSES  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE 
PRESENT  INVESTIGATION 

Since  the  Liberal  Arts  Education 
Study  entered  a  new  phase  of  activity 
in  1948,  in  which  almost  full-time 
leadership  was  assigned  to  an  executive 
secretary  and  additional  financial  as¬ 
sistance  secured  for  expanded  services, 
it  has  seemed  desirable  to  investigate 
the  various  phases  of  the  program 
prior  to  that  date  to  discover  what  was 
accomplished. 

Since  the  progress  of  the  Study  from 
1941-X943  has  been  reported  by  Rus¬ 
sell  M.  Cooper  in  Better  Colleges — Bet¬ 
ter  Teachers,^  the  present  investigation 
is  largely  limited  to  the  period  of 
1943-48.  References  are  made  to  the 
earlier  period  simply  to  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  and  development  of  the  project. 
The  program  since  1948  has  followed 
essentially  the  same  pattern  as  here 
described. 

This  report  seeks  to  describe  the 
development  of  the  Study,  to  identify 
the  major  contributions,  and  to  point 
out  certain  problems  which  arose  in 
connection  with  the  workshops,  the 
conferences,  the  visits  of  the  coordi¬ 
nators,  and  the  distribution  of  Study 
materials.  An  effort  has  also  been  made 
to  discover  changes  in  the  colleges 
which  might  reasonably  be  attributed 
to  participation  in  the  North  Central 
Study  and  to  identify  the  Study  prac¬ 
tices  which  seem  to  be  associated  with 
satisfactory  local  progress. 

INFORMATION  FOR  THIS  INVESTIGATION 

Some  information  was  obtained  from 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
sponsoring  committee,  from  financial 
records  filed  with  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  from  the  monthly  News  Bul¬ 
letins.  The  bulk  of  the  information 
was  collected  from  two  questionnaires, 
one  sent  to  college  representatives  and 

‘  RumcII  M.  Cooper,  B€U*r  ColUtet — BuUr 
T*ach4rs.  ChicaRo:  Macmillan  Company,  1944- 
Pp.  167. 
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the  other  to  the  coordinators,  and  from 
interviews  with  selected  administrators 
and  faculty  members  in  the  1948  work¬ 
shops  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

ORDER  or  PRESENTATION 

This  rcfjort  will  present  a  brief 
history  of  the  North  Central  Liberal 
Arts  Study,  and  a  report  of  the  various 
services  offered  by  the  sponsoring 
committee  to  the  colleges:  the  summer 
workshoi)s,  regional  conferences,  ma¬ 
terials  distributed  to  the  colleges,  and 
visits  of  the  coordinators.  Local  cam¬ 
pus  projects  will  be  reviewed,  activi¬ 
ties  which  seemed  to  accompany  local 
progress  in  the  Study  will  be  summar¬ 
ized,  and  a  final  section  will  propose 
recommendations  that  the  findings  of 
this  investigation  appear  to  support. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  COOPERATING  COLLEGES 

Ninety  colleges  have  participated  in 
this  Study  for  p)eriods  of  time  ranging 
from  one  to  seven  years.  These  col¬ 
leges  are  located  in  sixteen  mid-western 
states,  with  Iowa  contributing  the 
largest  number  (fifteen  institutions), 
and  Colorado  and  North  Dakota  the 
fewest  (one  each).  Eighty-one  of  the 
ninety  institutions  are  church  related 
(sixty  eight  Protestant  and  thirteen 
Catholic).  Six  are  private  non-church 
institutions,  two  state  institutions,  and 
one  municipal.  Seventy-three  are  co¬ 
educational,  fifteen  are  for  women,  and 
two  for  men. 

Half  of  the  original  twenty-eight 
institutions  were  still  participating  in 
1948.  All  of  the  ninety  except  thirteen 
were  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  when  the  Study  began; 
four  achieved  accreditation  during 
their  period  of  participation.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  participating  and  non¬ 
participating  colleges  in  the  North 
Central  territory  indicated  that  there 
was  no  significant  difference  between 


the  two  groups  of  colleges  in  terms  of 
enrollments,  tuition  charges,  and  fees 
charged  for  room  and  board. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  STUDY 

1^40-41  Stage.  Preliminary  twelve- 
college  survey  and  ten  intercollegiate 
conferences  mentioned  above. 

ig4i-43  Stage.  The  twenty-eight 
College  Study  began  in  1941.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Education  Board  provided  neces¬ 
sary  funds  and  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  served  as  director.  This  Study  was 
implemented  by  summer  workshops 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  by 
local  directors  and  their  assisting  com¬ 
mittees  on  the  campuses,  by  the  co¬ 
ordinator’s  visits  to  the  campuses,  by 
News  Bulletins,  and  by  a  second  series 
of  regional  conferences.  The  local  di¬ 
rectors  and  their  assisting  committees 
were  encouraged  to  examine  the  needs 
of  students  and  to  undertake  projects 
which  would  improve  college  offerings. 
The  wide  choice  of  projects  revealed 
that  any  serious  effort  to  improve  cur¬ 
rent  teacher-education  programs  might 
well  involve  changes  in  all  phases  of  the 
educational  programs  of  these  colleges. 

^943~45  Stage.  When  the  original 
two-year  Study  was  ended,  this  co¬ 
operative  venture  was  continued  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  by  those  colleges 
most  interested.  Twenty-six  colleges, 
eighteen  of  the  original  twenty-eight 
and  eight  new  institutions,  financed 
the  Study  by  contributing  $100  each. 
This  self-supporting  venture  was  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  years  with  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  techniques  for  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  program  as  were 
offered  to  the  colleges  during  the  previ¬ 
ous  period. 

ig4S-48  Stage.  As  the  result  of  nu¬ 
merous  requests  from  nonparticipating 
colleges,  the  Study  expanded  in  1945. 
The  sponsoring  committee  invited  all 
inde[>endent  liberal  arts  colleges  of  the 
North  Central  territory  to  join  if  they 
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desired.  Seventy-four  accepted;  forty- 
six  joined  for  the  first  time,  four  re¬ 
joined,  and  twenty-four  continued. 
The  Executive  Secretary  continued  to 
direct  the  Study,  each  institution  con¬ 
tributed  $100  to  defray  administrative 
expenses,  and  three  coordinators  were 
added  to  the  program.  Two  summer 
workshops  were  held,  one  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  In  1946  a 
one-week  presidents’  workshop  for  the 
chief  executives  of  the  cooperating 
colleges  was  added  to  the  program. 
The  techniques  for  implementing  the 
Study  continued  to  be  summer  work¬ 
shops,  News  Bulletins,  and  visits  of  co¬ 
ordinators  to  each  campus.  The  heart 
of  the  effort  remained  in  the  local  proj¬ 
ects  which  were  chosen  and  carried 
out  by  the  respective  college  commit¬ 
tees. 

After  1^48.  The  Study  continued 
after  1948  under  the  direction  of  an 
almost  full-time  Executive  Secretary, 
Clarence  Lee  Furrow,  of  Knox  College. 
The  Carnegie  Corporation  provided  a 
grant  of  funds  for  a  three-year  period 
and  the  fee  for  each  college  was  raised 
from  $100  to  $150.  Six  coordinators 
were  appointed  and  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram  of  services  was  undertaken  while 
the  previous  techniques  for  implement¬ 
ing  the  Study  were  continued. 

SERVICES  RENDERED  THROUGH 
SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 

The  workshops  were  planned  to 
help  college  personnel  from  participat¬ 
ing  institutions  to  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  leadership  in  conduct¬ 
ing  systematic  study  and  research  back 
home,  and  to  provide  general  orienta¬ 
tion  concerning  current  issues  in  higher 
education. 

Planning  workshop  programs.  Work¬ 
shop  activities  were  planned  to  in¬ 
clude  general  sessions  dealing  with 
trends  and  problems  of  higher  educa¬ 


tion,  group  interviews  to  identify 
special  interests,  seminars  facilitating 
group  study  of  common  problems,  con¬ 
sultations  with  experts  on  special 
projects,  informal  group  sessions  to 
canvass  current  academic  practices  and 
opportunities  for  observation  of  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  two  host  universities. 

Three  committees,  selected  by  the 
participants,  helped  the  staff  to  plan 
session  activities.  A  steering  committee 
advised  concerning  topics  for  general 
sessions,  the  selection  of  speakers,  and 
the  planning  of  procedures.  A  social 
committee  planned  the  recreational 
activities.  A  committee  on  workshop 
evaluation  developed  an  evaluative 
instrument,  and  administered,  tabu¬ 
lated,  and  reported  the  results. 

Facilities  provided  at  the  universities. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  group 
living  in  order  to  promote  informal  as¬ 
sociation  among  the  participants  and 
staff  members.  Residence,  conference, 
and  consultation  rooms  were  central¬ 
ized.  Lounges  and  a  workshop  library 
were  available.  Dining  facilities  varied 
with  the  summer  and  the  food  services 
on  each  campus.  The  recreational  pro¬ 
grams  and  facilities  of  the  universities 
were  readily  available.  A  planned  pro¬ 
gram  brought  the  staff  and  partici¬ 
pants  into  a  stimulating  personal  rela¬ 
tionship. 

Problems  involved  in  achieving  the 
workshop  goals.  Certain  difficulties 
encountered  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  workshop  were:  (x)  selecting  ef¬ 
fective  workshop  representatives;  (2) 
selecting  them  early  enough  so  that 
they  might  adequately  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  summer’s  experience;  (3) 
identifying  local  projects  early  in  the 
spring  to  permit  cooperative  planning 
by  the  local  study  committee  and 
workshop  representative;  (4)  securing 
expert  leadership  for  all  seminars  and 
special  interest  groups;  and  (5)  provid¬ 
ing  effectively  for  those  persons  who 
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had  attended  previous  workshops. 

In  1941  all  workshop  representa¬ 
tives  were  local  directors,  while  in 
1948  only  30  percent  were  directors, 
the  others  usually  being  local  com¬ 
mittee  members.  These  persons  were 
usually  specialists  in  the  various 
academic  disciplines,  untrained  in  edu¬ 
cational  research,  but  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  improvement.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  representative  was  the  person 
who  could  most  conveniently  attend 
rather  than  the  one  best  fitted  for  the 
task. 

Stimulating  the  college  personnel  to 
select  definite  projects  was  a  recurrent 
problem.  Too  frequently  these  projects 
were  selected  following  the  workshop 
experiences  rather  than  preceding  it. 
In  less  than  half  of  the  colleges  did 
there  seem  to  be  long-range  planning 
of  projects  for  local  study  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  enlistment  of  adequate  and 
stimulating  leadership  for  the  seminars 
and  special  interest  groups  was  a  pri¬ 
mary  concern  of  the  coordinators  and 
the  workshop  staff.  For  the  most  part 
the  leaders  were  outstanding  in  their 
performance  though  occasionally  it 
took  a  staff  member  a  considerable 
time  to  catch  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  program. 

The  representatives  who  because  of 
previous  experiences  needed  an  ad¬ 
vanced  seminar  or  an  opportunity  to 
continue  an  on-going  project  presented 
a  special  problem.  First,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  expert  assistance  in 
the  workshop  to  develop  the  project, 
and  then  techniques  must  be  found  to 
help  these  faculty  members  carry  for¬ 
ward  their  projects  after  returning  to 
their  campuses. 

Results  of  the  workshop  programs.  The 
workshop  representatives  planned  and 
developed  projects  and  instruments  to 
be  used  locally  during  the  academic 
year  and  shared  their  experiences  with 


their  colleagues  during  pre-college  con¬ 
ferences,  faculty  meetings,  and  com¬ 
mittee  sessions.  The  most  frequently 
named  result  of  workshop  participa¬ 
tion  was  the  stimulation  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  make  institutional  studies. 
Such  studies  covered  all  phases  of  col¬ 
lege  life. 

Most  academic  specialists  who  were 
chosen  as  workshop  representatives 
needed  the  workshop  discussion  of 
broad  college  problems  and  trends 
before  they  were  ready  to  participate 
in  local  investigation.  Nevertheless 
each  representative  developed  a  proj¬ 
ect  or  an  instrument  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  and  these  usually  went 
into  effect  back  home.  However,  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  college  respond¬ 
ents  failed  to  repnirt  any  results  of  such 
efforts  being  successfully  completed 
during  the  following  academic  year. 

It  seems  clear  that  those  institutions 
which  identified  their  problems  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  sent  representatives  to  the 
workshops  to  build  instruments  or 
develop  plans  for  these  specific  purposes 
were  somewhat  more  satisfied  with  the 
program  than  were  those  who  did  not 
follow  this  practice.  Usually  these  in¬ 
stitutions  which  profited  most  gave 
their  representatives  an  opportunity 
to  report  their  experiences  locally,  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  some  active 
study  committee,  and  the  support  of 
an  interested  local  staff. 

Actually  the  workshops  have  been 
the  most  important  part  of  the  North 
Central  Study  program.  They  have 
provided  a  recurrent  orientation  pro¬ 
gram  for  an  increasing  number  of 
academic  specialists  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational  improvement.  And  they  have 
stimulated  the  widespread  investiga¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  academic  programs. 

REGIONAL  CONFERENCES 

Seventeen  regional  conferences  were 
conducted  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Study 
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(luring  the  period  covered  by  this 
report. 

Purposes.  These  conferences  were 
planned  to  serve  five  major  functions: 
(i)  to  stimulate  re-examination  of  col¬ 
lege  programs  in  the  light  of  student 
needs;  (2)  to  bring  information  con¬ 
cerning  new  trends  in  education;  (3) 
to  contact  faculty  members  who  had 
not  been  reached  by  the  workshop 
programs;  (4)  to  stimulate  the  faculty 
to  undertake  new  studies  or  renew 
those  which  had  been  crowded  out  by 
demands  on  faculty  time;  and  (5)  to 
provide  faculty  members  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  discuss  educational  objec¬ 
tives,  policies,  and  procedures. 

Attendance.  These  seventeen  regional 
conferences  were  scheduled  at  strategic 
places  to  afford  many  college  faculties 
the  opportunity  for  participation.  They 
were  attended  by  a  total  of  2,487  dele¬ 
gates  representing  every  department 
of  the  curriculum. 

Organization.  A  similar  pattern  of 
organization  was  used  for  all  regional 
conferences,  although  the  details  varied. 
Each  program  included  two  general 
sessions  with  keynote  addresses  by 
outstanding  speakers.  Two  sectional 
meetings  were  usually  scheduled  to 
deal  with  special  phases  of  the  problem. 

Contributions  made  to  study.  The 
college  respondents  stated  that  the 
values  of  the  conferences  were  exten¬ 
sive  though  difficult  to  isolate  from 
contributions  made  by  other  aspects 
of  the  Study  program.  Administrators 
from  approximately  half  of  the  partic¬ 
ipating  colleges  provided  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  large  delegations  to  attend.  Re¬ 
spondents  from  these  colleges  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  conferences  stimulated 
professional  growth  of  the  st,aff,  stimu¬ 
lated  interest  in  local  study  programs, 
promoted  better  subsequent  partici¬ 
pation  in  local  studies,  provided  sug¬ 
gestions  of  methods  or  techniques  for 
studying  local  problems,  and  moti¬ 


vated  faculties  to  challenge  local  pro¬ 
cedures.  Apparently,  the  college  per¬ 
sonnel  who  became  interested  enough 
in  the  Study  program  to  invest  time, 
money,  and  energy  profited  most  from 
the  regional  conferences. 

MATERIALS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  materials  prepared  and  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
distributed  to  participating  colleges 
included  the  News  Bulletins,  the  pa(dLet 
materials,  and  the  folders  in  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  office. 

Purposes.  These  materials  were 
planned  to  serve  three  purposes:  (i)  to 
keep  the  colleges  informed  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  projects  on  the  dif¬ 
ferent  campuses;  (2)  to  assist  them  in 
sharing  their  experiences;  and  (3)  to 
help  each  college  build  a  file  of  resource 
materials.  In  the  words  of  a  coordi¬ 
nator,  “These  materials  represented 
the  front  line  attack  for  the  Study.” 

Description  of  materials.  The  News 
Bulletin  was  published  monthly  from 
September  through  June  and  con¬ 
tained  information  concerning  the  gen¬ 
eral  progress  of  the  Study,  a  popular 
section  designated  “What’s  Happening 
on  the  Campuses,”  personnelograms 
concerning  participants  in  the  work¬ 
shops,  book  reviews  of  important  pub¬ 
lications,  and  other  matters  of  general 
interest  to  the  colleges.  The  Bulletin 
also  furnished  information  about  forth¬ 
coming  workshops  and  the  regional 
conferences.  Accompanying  the  Bul¬ 
letin  each  month  was  a  packet  of  ma¬ 
terials  developed  by  the  colleges  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  in  quantity 
for  distribution  to  all  the  colleges. 
These  packets  included  plans  for  study 
projects,  progress  reports  on  projects 
under  way,  and  results  of  those  com¬ 
pleted.  Occasionally  materials  obtained 
from  outside  sources  were  added  to  the 
packets  because  of  their  special  interest 
to  liberal  arts  colleges.  These  materials 
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together  with  many  others  collected 
by  the  Secretary,  were  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  topic  and  filed  in  his  office.  Over 
two  hundred  files  of  current  docu¬ 
ments  on  higher  education  thus  became 
available  on  loan  to  any  college  re¬ 
questing  them,  whether  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  Arts  Study  or  not. 

Uses  made  of  the  packet  materials  by 
the  colleges.  From  the  survey  it  appears 
that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
colleges  found  these  materials  to  be  a 
continuing  source  of  suggestion  and 
information  for  local  investigation. 
Another  third  used  them  to  a  limited 
degree  and  the  remaining  third  scarcely 
at  all. 

In  some  colleges  these  materials 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in 
committees  or  general  faculty  sessions. 
In  a  few  instances  the  use  was  wide¬ 
spread:  former  workshop  participants 
or  local  directors  enjoyed  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  the  news,  administrative  staffs 
kept  abreast  of  educational  progress, 
faculty  committees  gained  new  insight 
into  instructional  problems,  and  public 
relations  personnel  found  suggestions 
in  the  promotion  brochures. 

Stimulating  the  use  of  these  packet 
materials  was  an  important  factor  in 
implementing  their  local  effectiveness. 
Practices  reported  by  the  college  com¬ 
mittees  seemed  to  stress  accessibility 
rather  than  actual  use.  In  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  colleges,  local  di¬ 
rectors  routed  the  materials  to  inter¬ 
ested  persons  or  groups.  A  third  of 
them  displayed  the  materials  in  some 
room  easily  accessible  to  the  faculty. 
In  still  other  cases  the  local  chairman 
assured  use  of  the  new  items  by  dis¬ 
tributing  a  list  of  the  packet  contents 
to  the  staff,  making  announcements  in 
faculty  or  committee  meetings,  or  filing 
the  materials  in  the  office  of  the  dean 
or  in  the  library. 

College  respondents  and  coordina¬ 
tors  agreed  that  the  effective  use  of 


these  materials  could  be  markedly 
stimulated  by  a  responsible  local  per¬ 
son  who  recognized  the  merit  of  the 
materials  and  introduced  them  to 
active  local  committees. 

VISITS  BY  COORDINATORS 

Until  1945  the  Executive  Secretary 
served  as  the  sole  director  for  the 
Study.  As  the  Study  grew,  more  co¬ 
ordinators  were  added  to  the  program. 
It  was  important  to  find  persons  for 
this  task  who  were  experienced  in 
workshops,  leaders  on  their  own  cam¬ 
puses,  effective  in  working  with  people, 
available  for  this  part-time  assignment, 
and  with  a  breadth  of  experience  in 
liberal  arts  education.  Five  persons  had 
served  in  this  capacity  up  to  1948. 

Functions  of  coordinators.  The  chief 
function  of  the  coordinators  was  to 
help  faculties  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  North  Central  Study,  although 
the  concept  of  what  that  implied  in  the 
visitation  program  was  not  always 
clearly  understood  by  the  participating 
colleges.  The  sponsoring  committee 
visualized  the  coordinator  as  a  stimu¬ 
lating  visitor  who  could  help  initiate 
local  investigation,  give  assistance 
when  it  became  advisable,  pass  on 
suggestions  based  on  effective  practices 
in  other  institutions,  and  keep  the  col¬ 
leges  informed  concerning  trends  in 
higher  education. 

Some  persons  in  the  participating 
colleges  had  a  somewhat  different  con¬ 
cept  concerning  the  coordinator’s  role. 
They  expected  pronouncements  con¬ 
cerning  acceptable  practices  in  order 
that  these  criteria  could  be  used  as  a 
standard  for  measuring  local  attain¬ 
ments.  They  wanted  specific  direction 
for  local  projects,  specialists  to  diag¬ 
nose  local  problems  and  suggest  suit¬ 
able  remedies,  and  value  judgments 
concerning  desirable  trends  and 
changes.  Occasionally  the  persons  in 
charge  of  local  programs  wanted  the 
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Study  explained  to  the  local  staffs  and 
administrations,  and  expected  the  co¬ 
ordinators  to  encourage  staff  members 
who  had  not  been  giving  support  to 
the  program.  This  latter  function  the 
coordinators  could  do  in  some  measure 
but  they  refused  to  assay  the  role  of  an 
“educational  expert.” 

Preparation  made  for  visits  by  col¬ 
leges.  While  it  was  not  assumed  that 
there  was  any  one  best  plan  for  a  visit, 
it  was  found  that  a  well  planned  pro¬ 
gram  was  necessary  for  a  successful 
visit.  Those  colleges  which  summarized 
their  current  projects  in  advance,  for¬ 
warding  a  copy  of  the  summary  to  the 
coordinator,  and  reviewing  the  proj¬ 
ects  with  the  staff  were  in  general 
most  enthusiastic  about  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  these  visits  to  their  faculties. 

Contributions  of  visits  to  local  Study 
programs.  In  appraising  these  visits, 
the  colleges  mentioned  the  stimulation 
of  faculty  interest  toward  improving 
the  local  program  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  service  rendered  by  the  coordi¬ 
nators.  Half  of  the  college  committees 
commented  on  the  helpful  information 
acquired  concerning  experiences  and 
techniques  developed  in  other  colleges. 
A  similar  percentage  reported  greater 
faculty  participation  in  the  study  pro¬ 
gram  following  these  visits.  A  fourth 
of  the  college  respondents  noted  that 
they  had  received  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  coordinators  con¬ 
cerning  educational  practices,  on  local 
projects  being  studied,  assistance  in 
identifying  problems  for  investigation, 
and  improved  staff  morale. 

Criticisms  of  the  visits  to  the  campuses. 
Many  of  the  criticisms  related  to  the 
scheduling  of  the  coordinator’s  visits. 
Respondents  from  approximately  half 
of  the  colleges  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  visits  were  too  brief  to  proper¬ 
ly  discuss  and  analyze  the  local  prob¬ 
lems.  A  lesser  criticism  related  to  short¬ 
comings  in  the  performance  of  the 


coordinators,  saying  that  they  dealt 
too  much  in  generalities,  failed  to 
grasp  adequately  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  local  programs,  and  failed 
to  furnish  enough  information  concern¬ 
ing  effective  practices  in  other  colleges. 
A  third  criticism  related  to  the  failure 
of  the  colleges  themselves  to  use  the 
coordinators  effectively,  saying  that 
the  college  personnel  had  failed  to  have 
the  study  projects  ready  for  discussion 
and  had  not  planned  effectively  for  the 
use  of  the  coordinator’s  time. 

Suggestions  for  making  visits  more 
effective.  Services  which  the  coordina¬ 
tors  can  give  colleges,  concerning  which 
both  college  personnel  and  coordinators 
have  agreed,  include: 

Supply  information  or  make  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  over  a  wide  range  of  problems 
Spend  some  time  explaining  the  program  of  the 
North  Central  Study  to  the  entire  local  staff 
Make  purpose  of  coordinator’s  visit  clear  to 
all  faculty 

Act  as  a  liaison  officer  keeping  college  per¬ 
sonnel  informed  as  to  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  higher  education 
.\ssist  faculties  in  designing  research  studies 
for  the  local  situation 

Express  approval  of  problems  on  which  faculty 
have  worked  or  point  out  weaknesses  in  the 
situation 

Discuss  some  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  the  local  program  with  the  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  or  key  faculty  member,  to  help  keep 
program  continuing  profitably 
Hdp  develop  techniques  for  reaching  non¬ 
workshop  members  of  the  local  staff  mote 
effectively 

Help  college  chairmen  to  develop  techniques 
for  sharpening  local  issues  for  more  effective 
work 

Interview  students  concerning  effectiveness  of 
college  program  and  report  findings  to  staff 
Offer  constructive  suggestions  regarding  tech¬ 
niques  for  securing  regional  cooperation 
Spend  enough  time  on  each  campus  to  discuss 
local  problems  adequately 

Even  though  some  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed  concerning  these  visits, 
no  respondent  suggested  that  they  be 
discontinued,  and  many  voiced  high 
praise  for  the  services  of  the  coordi¬ 
nators. 
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LOCAL  STUDIES  MADE  BY  PARTICI¬ 
PATING  COLLEGES 

The  major  purpose  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  Study  has  been  to  stimulate 
faculty  members  in  the  cooperating 
colleges  to  attempt  to  solve  problems 
on  their  own  campuses.  Its  keynote 
has  been  cooperative  effort  at  the  local 
and  regional  levels.  From  its  inception 
the  guiding  philosophy  of  the  Study 
has  emphasized  self  appraisal,  with 
each  college  identifying  its  own  needs 
and  initiating  such  changes  as  it  be¬ 
lieved  would  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

Of  the  colleges  which  provided  in¬ 
formation  for  this  investigation,  about 
8$  percent  reported  data  concerning 
their  local  projects.  These  college  com¬ 
mittees  listed  a  total  of  239  projects 
which  ranged  in  length  of  study  time 
from  one  month  to  six  years,  with  over 
half  of  the  projects  completed  in  one 
year. 

The  term  “project”  as  used  in  this 
investigation  includes  many  types  of 
faculty  endeavor.  In  some  colleges 
these  were  extensively  organized 
studies  looking  toward  the  solution 
of  some  local  problem,  such  as  the 
effort  made  in  one  institution  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  kind  of  citizen  the  college  had 
graduated  over  a  fifteen-year  period. 
It  involved  a  survey  of  the  current 
activities,  attitudes,  and  opinions  of 
alumnae.  A  questionnaire  was  formu¬ 
lated  and  distributed  to  graduates,  the 
returns  were  statistically  summarized 
and  interpreted,  and  recommendations 
were  made  for  modifying  the  curricular 
and  extracurricular  program  of  the 
college.  This  project  involved  most  of 
the  faculty  and  continued  through 
several  years. 

In  another  institution,  the  entire 
staff  in  discussion  sessions  attempted 
to  answer  the  question,  “What  are  we 
trying  to  improve  when  we  improve 
learning?”  The  series  of  discussions 


were  reported  to  have  modified  the 
teaching  techniques  of  staff  members 
though  it  did  not  culminate  in  formal 
recommendations.  In  still  another  col¬ 
lege,  a  study  committee  attempted  to 
improve  the  grading  system.  It  re¬ 
viewed  present  practices  to  determine 
the  actual  situation,  it  polled  staff 
opinion  for  suggestions  concerning 
desirable  changes,  and  then  it  formu¬ 
lated  a  new  policy  that  was  later 
adopted. 

Kinds  of  problems  stttdied.  For  con¬ 
venience  in  presentation,  these  projects 
were  roughly  classified  into  four 
groups:  curriculum,  student  personnel 
services,  instruction,  and  general  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  college  program. 
Classification  of  such  projects  presents 
many  difficulties  because  of  the  obvious 
overlapping  among  several  areas.  Some 
reports  concerning  investigations  in 
general  education  included  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  objectives  and  the  writing 
of  course  syllabi.  Some  evaluations  of 
college  programs  included  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  objectives,  development  of 
evaluation  instruments,  statistical 
treatment  of  data,  interpretation  of 
findings,  and  changes  in  both  curricu¬ 
lar  and  extracurricular  programs.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  following  classification 
is  somewhat  arbitrary  and  is  made 
largely  for  convenience  of  analysis. 

Each  of  the  following  projects  was 
included  in  only  one  area.  The  greatest 
proportion  of  them  related  to  curricu¬ 
lum  and  student  personnel  services. 
Somewhat  fewer  were  reported  in  the 
area  of  instruction;  and  still  fewer 
were  concerned  with  problems  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration. 

Projects  in  curriculum.  Almost  ’  If 
of  the  projects  dealt  with  the  curriv  n- 
lum.  The  majority  of  these  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  divisional  organization, 
with  planning  and  improving  progrc:  uis 
of  general  education,  or  with  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  syllabi  for  general  educu  n 
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courses  in  humanities,  science,  social 
science,  and  communications. 

A  divisional  organization  of  the 
faculty  has  been  developed  in  many 
colleges  to  facilitate  cooperation  among 
persons  teaching  in  related  fields,  thus 
counteracting  to  some  degree  the 
specialization  developed  in  many  de¬ 
partments.  The  divisions  proved  useful 
in  securing  effective  education  and 
administrative  leadership,  clarifying 
objectives,  developing  general  educa¬ 
tion  courses,  planning  divisional  ma¬ 
jors,  developing  more  effective  methods 
of  instruction,  and  improving  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  evaluation. 

Many  colleges  organized  studies 
focussed  upon  the  clarification  of  their 
general  education  objectives.  One  com¬ 
mittee  developed  a  questionnaire  con¬ 
cerning  the  attainment  of  college  ob¬ 
jectives  and  submitted  it  to  a  group 
of  alumni,  using  the  results  to  help 
identify  weaknesses  in  curricular  offer¬ 
ings,  and  needed  policy  changes.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  administration  and  staff 
endeavored  to  effect  these  changes. 

Projects  in  personnel  services.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  projects 
concerned  personnel  services.  Almost 
half  of  these  were  efforts  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  student  counseling. 
There  were  efforts  to  increase  the  staff’s 
understanding  of  student  needs,  to  in¬ 
crease  faculty  participation  in  the 
counseling  program,  to  examine  feasi¬ 
bility  of  using  students  in  the  programs, 
to  write  counselors’  manuals,  and  to 
centralize  the  services. 

Other  projects  were  focused  on  the 
improvement  of  the  testing  procedures, 
attempting  to  determine  the  adequacy 
oiiturrent  testing  programs,  to  identify 
tho  uses  made  of  test  scores,  to  familiar¬ 
ise  staffs  with  testing  materials,  and 
the  use  of  test  scores  in  counseling. 
S^l  other  projects  related  to  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  students  in  the  college  situ- 
adijtfi.  A  limited  number  of  investiga¬ 


tions  of  extracurricular  programs  at¬ 
tempted  to  identify  the  recreational 
interests  and  needs  of  students,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  and  kind  of 
participation  in  such  activities,  and  to 
integrate  programs  of  curricular  and 
extracurricular  activities.  Admissions 
practices,  student  mortality,  student 
placement,  articulation  between  high 
schools  and  colleges,  and  health  services 
were  investigated  and  improved  in 
some  colleges. 

Projects  in  instruction.  Approximate¬ 
ly  one-sixth  of  the  projects  dealt  with 
investigations  of  college  instruction. 
Many  of  these  were  concerned  with 
the  evaluation  of  the  programs  being 
offered.  Almost  all  of  these  projects 
were  carried  out  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  staff,  students,  and  some¬ 
times  alumni.  The  contribution  of  the 
alumni,  and  sometimes  that  of  the 
students,  was  to  furnish  information; 
the  faculty  members  were  involved 
in  planning  and  directing  the  studies, 
tabulating  and  analyzing  the  data  col¬ 
lected,  and  interpreting  the  findings. 
In  some  colleges  the  students  assisted 
in  all  phases  of  the  program. 

Some  of  these  projects  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  improving  examinations: 
senior  comprehensives,  sophomore 
comprehensives,  and  course  examina¬ 
tions.  In  some  colleges  the  entire  staff 
participated  in  the  effort  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  there  was  improvement  in 
faculty  morale,  due  to  the  concerted 
attack  upon  common  problems,  as  well 
as  improved  testing  techuiques.  These 
efforts  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 
examination  manuals,  increased  facul¬ 
ty  attention  to  testing,  and  longer  (and 
presumably  better)  tests. 

Other  projects  were  efforts  to  clarify 
marking  practices,  to  improve  class 
room  instruction,  and  to  improve  or 
introduce  instructional  devices  such  as 
remedial  reading  programs,  use  of  the 
library,  audiovisual  aids,  style  man- 
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uals  for  term  papers,  and  reading  lists. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  effects 
of  these  instructional  studies  was  an 
increased  interest  on  the  pwirt  of  the 
staff  in  working  cooi)eratively  to  im¬ 
prove  educational  offerings.  Where  the 
efforts  tended  to  be  unsatisfactory,  it 
was  because  projects  consumed  much 
time  and  effort  without  producing  tan¬ 
gible  results;  or  because  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  faculty  committees  were 
shelved  with  nothing  substantial  done 
about  them. 

Projects  in  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  college  programs.  Such  proj¬ 
ects  were  concerned  with  institutional 
philosophy,  codes  of  ethics,  pre-college 
conferences,  faculty  handbooks,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  financial  practices, 
catalog  studies  and  community  services 
of  the  colleges.  Several  committees 
wrote  faculty  handbooks  to  provide 
accurate  information  concerning  rou¬ 
tine  procedures  for  staff  and  adminis¬ 
trative  j>ersonnel  and  to  assist  new 
staff  members  in  their  adjustment  to 
the  colleges.  Ten  of  these  adminis¬ 
trative  projects  dealt  with  such  prob¬ 
lems  as  salary  scales,  office  space  for 
staff,  teaching  loads,  in-service  train¬ 
ing  programs,  and  the  stimulation  of 
professional  reading. 

Procedures  employed  in  projects.  The 
procedures  used  in  these  local  studies 
may  be  classified  into  four  categories, 
using  the  degree  of  rigor  applied  in 
gathering  and  interpreting  data  as  the 
basis  for  classification.  About  one-sixth 
were  based  upon  careful  evaluation, 
aimed  at  developing  an  educational 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  group.  These  studies  were  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  explicit  formulation 
of  objectives;  preparation  of  precise 
instruments  for  collecting  information 
from  students,  alumni  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers;  statistical  treatment  of  the  data; 
formulation  of  recommendations;  and 
suggestions  for  implementation  of  these 
recommendations.  These  studies  were 


reported  as  basic  to  local  improvement. 

More  than  half  of  the  projects  in¬ 
volved  the  collection  of  local  college 
data  and  some  information  from  similar 
institutions  as  a  basis  for  making 
recommendations.  Respondents  re¬ 
porting  these  projects  submitted  less 
information  concerning  local  improve¬ 
ments  than  did  those  with  more  rigor¬ 
ous  studies. 

A  fifth  of  the  projects  were  based 
primarily  upon  the  findings  of  studies 
made  elsewhere  or  from  suggestions 
gained  from  the  literature  with  no 
apparent  attempt  to  collect  local  infor¬ 
mation.  Even  in  these  cases  some  signif¬ 
icant  improvements  were  reported. 

In  a  few  colleges  where  participation 
in  study  projects  was  limited  to  a  few 
individuals  such  persons  collected  some 
information  or  suggested  modifications 
of  statements  of  policy  or  objectives. 
The  overall  results  of  their  efforts  were 
reported  to  have  been  quite  limited. 
It  appears  that  the  significance  of  col¬ 
lege  studies  varies  in  proportion  to 
the  scope  and  intensity  of  faculty 
participation. 

IDENTIFYING  EFFECTIVE  PRACTICES 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this 
investigation  was  to  identify  the  most 
effective  techniques  of  faculty  self- 
study.  Participation  in  the  Study  con¬ 
tributed  remarkably  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  some  college  programs  whereas 
in  others  there  was  little  change.  To 
get  at  the  differences  between  them, 
ten  colleges  were  selected  to  represent 
the  most  successful  programs  and  ten 
of  the  least  successful.  They  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  reports  from 
questionnaire  respondents  and  the 
judgments  of  coordinators,  adminis¬ 
trators,  and  representatives  inter¬ 
viewed  at  the  1948  workshops. 

The  author  recognizes  that  the 
persons  who  helped  to  identify  effective 
and  ineffective  programs  probably 
based  their  judgments  on  some  of  the 
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same  factors  that  are  here  considered 
in  appraising  their  practices.  Hence, 
the  present  findings  must  be  accepted 
with  some  reservation.  Moreover,  since 
the  sample  is  too  small  to  establish  a 
statistical  significance  of  differences, 
the  present  analysis  furnishes  only 
first  clues.  Even  so,  it  is  illuminating. 

Practices  of  these  two  groups 

Colleges  making  satisfactory  prog¬ 
ress  apparently  possess  the  following 
characteristics  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  colleges  making  less  effective 
progress:  (i)  understanding  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  program  of  the  Study;  (2) 
interest  and  participation  of  many  of 
the  staff  members  in  programs;  (3) 
willingness  of  the  faculty  to  question 
local  procedures;  (4)  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  Study  activities 
to  new  members  of  the  staff;  (5)  pro¬ 
visions  for  keeping  the  entire  staff 
informed  concerning  progress  of  local 
projects;  (6)  opportunities  for  staff 
members  and  students  to  participate 
in  study  activities;  (7)  representation 
by  sizable  delegations  at  regional  con¬ 
ferences;  (8)  allocation  of  sufficient 
money  to  support  local  investigations; 
(9)  careful  selection  of  workshop  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  faculty  and  adminis¬ 
trators;  (10)  selection  of  a  special  prob¬ 
lem  for  investigation  at  the  workshop 
by  staff,  study  committee,  and  repre¬ 
sentative;  and  (ii)  opportunities  for 
representatives  to  share  and  to  use 
their  experiences  in  local  study  activi¬ 
ties. 

With  respect  to  four  characteristics, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  the 
two  groups:  namely,  the  length  of 
time  the  college  had  continued  in  the 
Study,  the  type  of  control,  the  size,  and 
the  fees  paid  by  students. 

RECOMUENDATIONS  FOR  lUPROVE- 
UENT  OF  THE  STUDY 

With  the  findings  presented  in  the 
previous  sections  as  a  background. 


the  following  recommendations  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  ways  by  which  the  North 
Central  Liberal  Arts  Study  might  be 
further  improved. 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Central  Staff 

1.  Seek  to  promote  the  coatiniuition  of  the 
present  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  those  sharing  in  the  workshop  pm- 
gram. 

2.  Continue  efibrts  to  orient  academic 
specialists  with  respect  to  the  trends  in 
higher  education  and  the  problems  facing 
liberal  arts  colleges. 

3.  Prepare  a  leaflet  describing  workshop  pro¬ 
cedure,  to  be  sent  to  each  delegate  or  given 
to  him  upon  his  arrival,  in  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  orientation  in  the  program. 

4.  Prepare  a  Study  handbook  that  would 
provide  information  concerning  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  programs  of  this  Study  and 
would  outline  the  duties  of  the  executive 
secretary,  coordinators,  workshop  staff 
members,  and  local  directors. 

5.  Provide  opportunities  for  coordinators  to 
attend  the  workshops  each  summer  and 
to  gain  other  types  of  in-service  training 
for  their  duties. 

6.  Plan  a  more  appropriate  kind  of  workshop 
experience  for  the  returning  delegates  who 
have  speciflc  problems  they  wish  to  attack. 

7.  Plan  one  of  the  summer  workshops  to 
orient  the  academic  specialists  to  problems 
in  higher  education  and  the  other  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  specialized  training,  the  field 
to  be  changed  each  summer. 

8.  Build  up  a  more  adequate  supply  of  re¬ 
source  materials  for  the  workshop  library. 

9.  Identify  the  best  techniques  of  cooperative 
action  and  share  these  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  during  workshop  sessions,  so 
that  they  will  be  more  successful  in  stimu¬ 
lating  their  colleagues  to  participate  in 
local  activities. 

10.  Increase  the  amount  of  time  allotted  for  the 
coordinators’  visits  in  order  to  permit  ade¬ 
quate  discussion  of  local  problems. 

11.  Encourage  coordinators  to  keep  in  contact 
with  their  assigned  colleges  through  cor¬ 
respondence  following  their  visits. 

I  a.  Find  some  means  by  which  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  in  two  or  more  colleges  with  common 
problems  can  work  together  more  closely 
during  the  academic  year. 

Recommendations  to  the  College  Person¬ 
nel 

I.  Systematically  identify  local  problems  for 
investigation,  gather  relevant  data  and 
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make  recommendations  and  changes 
which  will  improve  the  educational  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  particular  student  body. 

2.  Send  sizable  delegations  to  regional  confer¬ 
ences  for  professional  stimulation  and 
sharing  of  experience. 

3.  Plan  definite  programs  for  informing  the 
new  staff  members  and  for  reminding  the 
others  about  the  purposes  and  programs 
oi  the  Study  and  the  plans  for  lo(^  activi¬ 
ties. 

4.  Ai^int  some  staff  member  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  packet  materials  to 
interest  other  faculty  members  in  reading 

using  them. 

5.  Reduce  the  teaching  loads  of  persons 
closely  involved  in  local  studies  to  provide 
time  for  doing  the  work  required  to  make 
the  projects  successful. 

6.  Pro^e  clerical  help  and  allocate  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  to  make  worthwhile  investi¬ 
gations  possible. 

7.  Utilize  students  in  every-  feasible  way  in 
the  study  activities. 

8.  Identify  the  problems  to  be  investigated 
at  each  worl^op  sufficiently  early  that 


local  study  committees  and  college  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  make  preparation  well  in 
advance. 

9.  Notify  the  executive  secretary  concerning 
the  problems  selected  long  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  permit  adequate  provision  for 
semiiuus  and  consultants. 

10.  Select  as  the  workshop  participant  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  likely  to  make  progress  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  who  can  stimulate 
and  direct  faculty  effort  after  returning 
to  the  campus. 

11.  Select  the  workshop  representative  well 
in  advance  of  the  sessions  to  piennit  ade¬ 
quate  orientation. 

12.  Provide  opportunities  for  the  workshop 
representatives  to  share  experiences  with 
their  colleagues  on  campus  and  to  use  the 
information  and  techniques  learned  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

13.  Have  the  studies  in  progress  summarized 
from  time  to  time  and  presented  to  the 
faculty  with  a  formulation  of  major  issues 
and  problems  for  further  discussion.  See 
that  a  copy  of  these  materials  is  sent  to 
the  coordinator  in  advance  of  his  visit 


WHAT  ABOUT  THIS  TEACHER  SHORTAGE? 


Ray  C.  Maul' 

State  Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas 


With  the  great  demobilization  of 
1945  now  five  years  in  the  past,  do  we 
continue  to  suffer  a  critical  shortage 
of  teachers?  Has  the  tremendous  pub¬ 
licity  given  to  the  teacher  shortage  of 
the  war  period  made  any  significant 
impact  upon  the  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  rdle  of  the  teacher  in  Ameri¬ 
can  life?  Are  we  now  in  possession  of 
objective  and  factual  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  construct  plans  for  the 
future  without  undue  influence  by  our 
preconceived  judgments?  What  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  way  of  intelligent  counsel¬ 
ing  of  high  school  seniors  and  college 
freshmen  and  sophomores  as  they  weigh 
the  opportunities  in  teaching  with 
other  vocational  possibilities?  Is  the 
time  at  hand  for  a  searching  review 
of  the  whole  problem  of  supply  of  and 
demand  for  teachers? 

The  pioneer  studies  undertaken  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Teacher  Person¬ 
nel  as  early  as  1939  and,  more  recently, 
expanded  to  the  national  basis  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education  and 
Professional  Standards,  have  shown 
clearly  that  there  is  no  longer  a  general, 
but  rather  a  highly  specialized,  short¬ 
age  of  teachers.  In  other  words,  the 
general  shortage  of  1945  has  changed 
to  an  actual  or  threatened  oversupply 
of  candidates  for  certain  high  school 
teaching  positions  while  the  elementary 

'  Mr.  Maul,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Teacher  Peraonnei  of  the  Commitaion  on  Re- 
aearch  and  Service,  ia  on  leave  of  abaence  during 
the  1950-51  academic  year  from  hia  regular 
dutiea  at  State  Teachera  College,  Emporia, 
Kanaaa.  He  ia  located  at  Waahington,  D.  C.,  and 
ia  devoting  full  time  to  the  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Higher  Education  and  the  National 
Commiaaion  on  Teacher  Education  and  Profea- 
aional  Standarda  of  the  NBA. 


school  teacher  shortage  of  five  years 
ago  has  only  become  more  intense. 
Specifically,  the  1950  national  report 
shows  that  the  training  programs  in  all 
types  of  higher  institutions  (teachers 
colleges,  colleges  and  departments  of 
education,  liberal  arts  colleges,  munic¬ 
ipal  institutions,  and,  in  many  states, 
junior  colleges)  produced  approximate¬ 
ly  15,000  four-year  trained  elementary 
school  teaching  candidates  in  1941 
and  that  this  figure,  in  nine  years,  has 
increased  only  to  32,000;  the  1941 
production  of  potential  high  school 
teachers  was  40,000  and  this  figure,  in 
nine  years,  has  increased  to  84,000! 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  these  figures  with¬ 
out  further  facts  to  fill  in  the  picture. 
.As  we  review  the  total  enrollments  in 
all  types  of  elementary  schools  and  all 
types  of  high  schools,  we  find  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years,  the  high  school 
enrollment  has  actually  decreased  while 
the  elementary  school  enrollment  has 
increased  approximately  3,000,000  pu¬ 
pils.  Table  I  clearly  shows  the  nature 


Table  I 

Total  Na  honal  Enkollsients  in  Elementary 
AND  High  Schools  Public  and  Private* 


Year 

Elementary 

School 

Enrollment 

High  School 
Enrollment 

>947-t948 

20,742,657 

6,255,789 

1948-1949 

21,411,9^ 

6,273,646 

1949-1950! 

22,641,000 

6,185,000 

i950->9S't 

23,561,000 

6,087,000 

*  Figures  as  of  October  14,  1950,  supplied  by 
U.  S.  Office  of  Educatioo,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t  It  should  be  noted  that  the  1949-1950  and 
the  1950-1951  reports  are  estimates  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  rather  than  actual  iigures. 
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of  the  problem  in  view  of  the  number 
of  enrollees  in  the  elementary  schools 
and  in  the  high  schools. 

We  must  note  that  the  current  high 
school  enrollment  of  6,087,000  is  a 
decrease  from  6,255,789  in  1947-1948; 
in  contrast,  the  current  elementary 
school  enrollment  of  23,561,000  com¬ 
pares  with  the  1947-1948  figure  of 


Students  of  the  problem  will  readily 
recall  that  the  elementary  school  class¬ 
rooms  in  many  school  systems  in  many 
localities  of  every  state  were  over¬ 
crowded  in  the  fall  of  1947.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  A.D.A.  figures  of 
thirty-five  or  even  more  than  forty  in 
a  classroom.  The  addition  of  nearly 
3,000,000  elementary  school  students 


Table  II 

Total  Births  in  the  North  Central  Associahon  States,  1943-1950  Inclusive* 


Total  Births  in 


Nunc  of  State  | 

1 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Proviaional 

1949 

Proviiional 

Pint 

6Mo.X3t 

1950 

Arixona  j 

14, *97 

14.235 

13.348 

16,345 

19.153 

19.195 

*0,409 

19,568 

Aifcaaaast 

I  43,589 

41,560 

39.730 

45.457 

49.151 

44.354 

47,790 

41.990 

Colondo 

34,367 

33.931 

33.511 

39,318 

33.874 

33,010 

33.371 

33,534 

Tllinnk 

155.735 

143.005 

138,705 

174,835 

196,007 

184,871 

184,99* 

173.040 

Indiana^ 

74,673 

71.354 

68,444 

85.515 

93,758 

93.131 

93,949 

84,036' 

lowat 

47,617 

46,564 

44.934 

56.186 

63,858 

60,575 

63,314 

60,306 

Kama* 

36,031 

34,976 

33.6*4 

39.751 

44.535 

43.714 

43.514 

39.436 

Michi(ac« 

135.441 

113.586 

111.557 

138,57* 

160,375 

153.7*6 

156,469 

149.568 

Minaeaota! 

1  58,506 

56.113 

54.656 

67,366 

75,577 

73,780 

73,979 

73.053 

Miaouril 

!  73,458 

67,990 

65.691 

80,698 

89,90a 

85.096 

85,306 

81,353 

Montaoat 

11,358 

10,765 

10,403 

13,661 

14,770 

14.993 

15.359 

15.438 

Ncbraaka! 

*5,091 

34.694 

*4,  *9* 

*7,753 

33,018 

31.066 

3t.483 

31,500 

New  Meakol 

ISe^Il 

15.585 

15.306 

18,087 

30.533 

30,519 

31.58* 

*0,784 

North  Dakotaf 

13.423 

13.530 

13.147 

15,364 

17.064 

16,584 

16,858 

16,460 

Olaot 

143.064 

133.531 

151,9X0 

169,645 

197,336 

185,799 

188,836 

189,087 

OUahomal 

47,800 

46.885 

43.405 

50.043 

53,691 

50,4*8 

49.971 

43.854 

South  Dakotal 

13,638 

13,44* 

13,150 

14.3*5 

16,398 

16,388 

17,38a 

17.344 

WcM  Virgmia 

43.37* 

41.304 

39,039 

48,673 

55.085 

53,396 

53.367 

47.614 

Waconaint 

i  64,450 

61,347 

61,437 

74.755 

84,059 

81,630 

83,736 

78,844 

WyoottDgt 

1  5.688 

5.613 

5,339 

5.939 

7.157 

7,  *90 

7,359 

7.118 

Toiai 

1.033.699 

i  977.199 

950,608 

1,171,368 

1,333,891 

1,365,444 

1,385,735 

1,330,70$ 

Increaae  over  1944 

1  -36,591 

194,069 

346,69a 

388,345 

308,516 

343.506 

*  Figurat  as  of  October,  19SO,  supplied  bj  Public  Health  Service  of  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

t  Based  on  total  of  asoothly  rqMrts  January-Junc  inclusive  Xs. 

t  These  states  have  either  corrected  or  verified  the  accuracy  of  figures  from  the  national  office. 


20,742,657,  Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the 
full  story.  The  critical  nature  of  the 
shortage  of  well-prepared  elementary 
school  teachers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
these  enrollments  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  at  an  enormous  rate  during  the 
next  few  years  because  of  the  greatly 
expanded  birth  rate  since  the  close  of 
the  war. 


since  September,  1947,  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  expansion  in  plant  facilities 
has  led  inexorably  to  further  over¬ 
crowding  of  many  classrooms.  Today 
many  instances  of  classes  above  forty- 
five  can  be  cited.  (It  may  be  parenthet¬ 
ically  observed  here  that  nowhere 
in  America,  tragically,  has  an  agency, 
either  legal  or  voluntary,  undertaken 
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to  establish  a  standard  and  to  influence 
class  size  in  the  elementary  school  as 
has  been  done  so  effectively  through¬ 
out  the  North  Central  Association  area 
in  the  high  school.) 

Although  elementary  school  enroll¬ 
ments  have  steadily  increased  during 
the  past  four  years,  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  results  of  the  postwar  in¬ 
creased  birth  rate  have  not  yet  been 
felt.  Table  II,  which  presents  total 
births  in  each  of  the  20  states  of  the 
region  from  1943  to  1950  inclusive, 
shows  the  particular  nature  of  the  task 
in  each  state  as  it  prepares  to  meet  (and 
educationally  accommodate?)  the  on¬ 
coming  expanded  enrollments  in  the 
first  grade,  then  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  and  so  on. 

Assuming  those  children  who  were 
born  in  1944  entered  the  first  grade  in 
1950*  note  from  Table  II  that  the 
total  number  to  enter  the  first  grade 
next  year  decreases  from  977,199  to 
950,608.  In  September,  1952,  however, 
there  will  be  a  total  of  194,069  more 
potential  first  graders  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1950.  Again,  in  the  fall  of  1953 
the  potential  first  grade  numbers 
346,692  more  than  last  September. 
These  twenty-state  figures  are  not 
meaningful  to  the  citizens  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  locality,  but  the  particular  state 
figures  shown  in  Table  II  are  cause 
for  sober  reflection.  If  we  disregard  the 
influence  of  mortality  or  removal  from 
or  entry  into  the  state,  we  begin  to  see 
the  special  nature  of  each  state’s  prob¬ 
lem  as  it  undertakes  to  give  each  boy 
and  girl  an  elementary  school  ecluca- 
tion. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated 
when  we  note  that,  in  some  of  the 
states,  nearly  all  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  in  service  are  well 
qualified,  whereas  in  other  states  a 
large  percentage  of  those  currently  in 
active  service  have  little  or  no  formal 
preparation.  The  nature  of  the  task  in 


each  state,  therefore,  is  not  entirely 
(and  perhaps  not  chiefly)  governed  by 
the  increasing  total  enrollments.  If 
quality  of  instruction  is  of  first  concern, 
we  then  find  ourselves  confronted  with 
the  task  of  either  replacing  or  upgrad¬ 
ing  every  partially  prepared  or  un¬ 
prepared  teacher  now  in  service. 

Unhappily  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
delineate  the  extent  of  formal  prepara¬ 
tion  of  each  elementary  school  teacher 
in  each  of  the  states.  In  some  states  the 
data  are  only  now  being  assembled.  In 
fourteen  of  the  states,  however,  we 
have  a  clear,  quantitative  measure  of 
teacher  preparation  as  expressed  in 
semester  hours  of  college  credit.  These 
data  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

The  above  information  provides  a 
basis  for  the  evaluation  of  the  publicity 
given  to  the  teacher  shortage  during 
the  past  several  years.  Much  of  it  has 
been  sensational;  some  facts  have  been 
given  and  not  a  few  distorted  pictures 
have  been  drawn.  It  seems  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  the  general  public  has 
been  no  less  than  aroused  and  that 
there  is  a  sincere  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  quality  of  the  elementary  school 
instructional  program,  particularly  as 
reflected  by  the  preparation  of  the 
teachers  and  their  economic  status. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  public  recognition 
of  elementary  school  education  is  now 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time. 
Salaries  have  increased  markedly  and, 
in  many  instances,  equal  high  school 
salaries  when  training  and  experience 
are  considered;  the  need  for  better 
facilities  and  much  more  up-to-date 
equipment  and  supplies  is  being  recog¬ 
nized;  the  school  teacher  is  being  freed 
from  the  social  shackles  which  formerly 
restricted  participation  as  a  normal 
citizen;  tenure,  retirement,  and  sick 
leave  are  being  provided;  consolidation 
and  transportation  are  reducing  the 
number  of  undesirable  isolated  rural 
{Continued  on  page  304) 
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THE  TECHNIQUES  OF  INDUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  study 
is  to  establish  the  identity  and  extent 
of  employment  of  the  techniques 
utilized  in  selected  school  systems  to 
induct  newly  appointed  teachers.  Part 
II  of  the  check-sheet  was  designed  to 
serve  this  purpose.  The  first  response 
desired  was  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
each  of  the  forty-one  techniques  being 
evaluated  was  actually  employed  dur¬ 
ing  their  induction.  It  was  believed  that 
the  results  of  this  check  would  reflect 
current  practice  in  the  induction  of 
teachers  into  new  teaching  situations. 
The  results  of  the  first  response  are 
shown  in  Table  XII. 

Table  XII  shows  the  techniques 
actually  employed  in  the  induction  of 
the  136  teachers  studied.  These  are 
arranged  in  descending  order  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  percentage  of  teachers 
identifying  each.  In  addition,  Table 
XII  shows  the  percentage  of  teachers 
indicating  the  absence  of  the  technique 
during  their  induction,  the  percentage 
of  respondents  not  checking  the  item, 
and  the  number  indicating  the  relative 
rank  of  each  technique  based  on  the 
percentage  of  teachers  checking  the 
item  affirmatively. 

Table  XII  shows  that  the  top  rank¬ 
ing  technique,  (6)  General  faculty 
meeting  to  discuss  over-all  school  poli¬ 
cies,  was  employed  during  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  78  percent  of  the  total  group, 

■  Tbit  is  the  third,  and  last,  of  three  reports  on 
the  induction  of  new  teachers  into  service.  The 
first  appeared  in  the  Quaxtbely  for  October, 

1950,  and  the  second  in  the  issue  for  January, 

1951.  As  previousiy  explained,  the  continuity  of 
the  original  numbering  of  tablee  has  not  Imn 
disturbed. 


while  21  percent  indicated  that  they 
did  not  experience  the  technique  during 
their  induction,  and  i  percent  did  not 
check  the  item.  The  rather  high  per¬ 
centage  of  negative  responses  to  this 
induction  technique  is  significant  in 
tha^,  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
total  group  studied,  slightly  more  than 
one  out  of  every  five  inductees  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  this  commonly 
employed  technique.  This  is  partly 
explained  by  the  presence  of  several 
teachers  in  the  sampling  who  assumed 
their  position  at  mid-term  rather  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
when  this  meeting  is  customarily  held. 

Further  examination  of  Table  XII 
reveals  that,  together  with  number  (6), 
the  top  ranking  technique,  numbers 
(2),  (10),  and  (8)  were  accorded  the 
four  successive  highest  ranks  in  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  and  were  employed 
in  the  induction  of  from  57  to  78  per¬ 
cent  of  the  teachers  studied.  The  per¬ 
cent  not  checking  these  techniques 
ranged  from  i  to  8.  Those  techniques 
employed  in  the  induction  of  from  40 
to  46  percent  of  the  total  group  were 
numbers  (26),  (30a),  (3),  (28),  and  ($). 
The  corresponding  frequency  rank  of 
this  latter  group  ranged  from  5  for 
number  (26)  to  9  for  number  (5).  It  will 
be  observed  that,  out  of  the  forty-one 
inductive  techniques  utilized  in  this 
study,  only  nine  were  actually  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
group  of  136  recent  inductees.  WhUe  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  ail  the  tech¬ 
niques  reported  in  this  study  should  be 
or  could  be  employed  in  any  one  school 
system,  it  would  seem  that  there  might 
be  a  wider  employment  of  those  more 
commonly  used  to  facilitate  the  indue- 
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Table  XII 

Techniques  Employed  in  the  Recent  Induction  of  136  Teachebs 


Induction  Techniques 

Pera 

Repot 

Yea 

mt  of  Tea 
ting  Tech 
Employee 

No 

chen 

inique 

No 

Info. 

(6)  General  faculty  meeting  to  discuss  over-all  school  program. 

78 

22 

I 

(s)  Inionnation  in  retard  to  spedhc  tearhint  and  buildings  assignment. 

75 

It 

4 

(10)  Making  pupil  personnel  records  available  to  all  new  teachers. 

62 

34 

4 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building  principal. 

57 

35 

8 

(s6}  Careful  attention  to  assignment  in  major  held  of  preparation  only. 

46 

46 

8 

(yoa)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  pupil  personnel 

records. 

43 

4« 

■1 

(aS)  Special  aid  and  assistance  in  getting  oriented  in  the  school  plant. 

43 

41 

Cs)  Sperial  orientation  conferences  for  all  new  teachers. 

43 

53 

■I 

(i)  Assistance  in  tqcuriiM  adequate  bousing. 

43 

55 

(5)  Individnal  conference  srith  elementary  or  secondary  school  supervisor. 

41 

5» 

(41)  Furnishing  teachers  with  handbooks  explaining  school  policies. 

38 

60 

H 

(51)  Assisting  the  new  teacher  in  understanding  the  school’s  system  of  evalua- 

■1 

ing  pupil  achievement. 

38 

53 

■1 

(14)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  the  principal  to  promote  better  induction. 

37 

4< 

22 

(yo)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  bookkeeping 

teaching. 

37 

58 

5 

(27)  Informing  new  teachers  with  respect  to  community  problems. 

36 

61 

3 

(tab)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  the  supervisor  to  promote  better  induction. 

3» 

58 

10 

(tp)  Special  aid  in  «/-qn«ii<ti«g  new  teachers  srith  the  school’s  services. 

3> 

62 

6 

(7)  Community  receptions  sponsored  by  PTA  groups. 

3» 

63 

5 

(g)  Supplying  new  teachers  srith  periodic  supervisory  bulletins. 

31 

60 

0 

(ii)  Informal  inter-school  socials  honoring  new  teachers. 

31 

65 

4 

(12)  Provisioot  for  group  meetings  between  teachers  in  same  subject. 

30 

63 

7 

(25)  Assistance  in  establishing  good  relationships  srith  the  non-teaching  per¬ 

sonnel. 

28 

52 

20 

(tia)  Informal  intra-school  socials  honoring  new  teachers. 

26 

69 

7 

(saa)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  superintendent  to  promote  better  induction. 

22 

69 

0 

(15}  Provision  for  intra-school  visitation  to  observe  superior  teaching 

22 

74 

5 

(ry)  Assignment  of  new  teachers  with  a  view  to  probable  adjustment  to  pupils. 

18 

72 

7 

(sya)  Assignment  of  new  teachers  with  a  view  to  probable  adjustment  to  per¬ 

sonnel 

15 

72 

13 

(ys)  Provision  for  new  teachers  to  report  earlier  for  orientation  purposes. 

15 

70 

6 

(2s)  Relieving  new  teachers  of  all  extra-curricular  duties  during  inducUon 

period. 

15 

80 

5 

(ys)  Transferring  dsewbere  in  the  system  if  better  adjustment  is  indicated. 

13 

70 

0 

(18)  Assigning  new  teachers  to  cxpericncad  teachers  during  the  early  part  of 

the  year. 

22 

83 

5 

(ly)  Excursions  over  the  city  and  surrounding  area  for  orientation  purposes. 

12 

85 

4 

(14)  Reducing  the  teaching  load  the  first  semester  to  promote  better  induction. 

10 

85 

5 

(20)  Oraperation  between  schools  and  community  dubs  in  promoting  new 

teacher’s  induction  into  community. 

10 

86 

5 

(17)  System-sride  pre-school  wocksbops  srith  rmphssis  given  to  induction  of 

new  teachers. 

10 

87 

4 

(21)  Cooperation  with  churebss  in  planning  services  and  receptions  for  new 

teachers. 

8 

85 

to 

(yy)  Assisting  new  teachers  through  college  follow-up  or  internship  programs. 

7 

85 

8 

(19)  Provision  for  a  joint  administrative-teacher  conasoittee  to  assist  new  teach¬ 

ers  in  solving  induction  problems. 

7 

88 

5 

(yea)  Gradual  induction  of  new  teachers  through  the  use  of  substitute  teachers. 

7 

81 

13 

(16)  Provision  for  small  group  visitations  by  new  teachers  to  other  systems  to 

observe  superior  teaching. 

7 

88 

6 

(ye)  Gradual  induction  «t*»»»‘gt'  the  use  of  the  cadet  tjrstem  of  teaching 

84 

11 
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tion  of  a  new  appointee  into  his  teach¬ 
ing  situation. 

This  finding;  namely,  the  failure  of 
schools  to  provide  an  adequate  induc¬ 
tion  program  to  facilitate  the  newly 
appointed  teacher’s  adjustment  to  a 
new  teaching  situation,  is  in  agreement 
with  the  results  reported  in  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association’s  Survey  of 
Teacher  Personnel  Procedures  in  1942.* 
In  this  research,  the  question  was 
asked,  “What  procedures  are  followed, 
for  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  to 
help  new  teachers  get  a  satisfactory 
start?’’  Thirty-six  cities  indicated  that 
none  of  the  practices  listed  by  the 
survey  were  employed  in  the  school 
systems. 

Table  XII  shows  that  those  induc¬ 
tion  techniques  which  were  accorded 
a  frequency  of  mention  placing  them  in 
the  highest  twenty  among  the  forty-one 
used  were  employed  in  the  induction 
of  30  percent  or  more  of  the  total  group. 
It  is  believed  that  these  twenty  highest 
frequency  ranking  inductive  tech¬ 
niques  represent  the  prevailing  pattern 
of  induction  in  the  school  systems  of 
the  country,  as  judged  by  the  group  of 
inductees  included  in  this  study.  The 
assumption  here  is  that  those  tech¬ 
niques  ranking  lower  than  twenty  in 
frequency  of  mention  and  employed 
in  the  induction  of  less  than  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  group  would  exert 
relatively  little  influence  on  the  over-all 
induction  pattern  among  the  schools 
represented.  These  problems  will  not 
be  used  in  the  latter  part  of  this  section 
in  the  development  of  the  most  com¬ 
monly  employed  and  most  helpful  in¬ 
duction  techniques  based  upmn  the 
experience  of  the  teachers  studied. 

RELATIVE  HELPFULNESS  OF  INDUC¬ 
TION  TECHNIQUES 

The  136  recently  inducted  teachers 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  of 
helpfulness  received  from  each  tech¬ 


nique  on  the  following  scale:  (i)  not 
helpful  at  all,  (2)  slightly  helpful,  (3) 
clearly  helpful,  and  (4)  extremely  help¬ 
ful.  It  was  believed  that  this  che^ 
would  produce  a  fairly  reliable  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  results  of  this  appraisal  of 
the  twenty  most  frequently  employed 
techniques  are  shown  in  Table  XIII 
(the  percentages  are  based  on  first 
and  second  choices  only). 

The  significant  fact  emerges  that 
no  technique  was  indicated  by  any 
respondent  as  having  been  not  helpful 
at  all.  It  will  be  noted  that  three  tech¬ 
niques,  (6),  (3),  (9),  ranking  i,  8,  and 
19  respectively  in  relative  frequency 
of  mention,  were  accorded  first  choices 
as  slightly  helpful  during  their  recent 
induction.  Three  additional  techniques, 
(2),  (30a)  and  (s),  ranking  2,  6,  and 
10  in  relative  frequency,  were  accorded 
second  choices  in  the  slightly  helpful 
column,  and  a  fourth,  number  (24), 
ranking  13  in  relative  frequency,  re¬ 
ceived  an  equal  choice  for  the  slightly 
helpful  and  clearly  helpful  column. 

In  the  column  headed  clearly  helpful, 
twelve,  or  60  percent,  of  the  techniques 
were  accorded  first  choice  as  clearly 
helpful  during  the  induction  of  the 
teachers  studied.  In  addition,  seven, 
or  35  percent,  of  the  techniques  were 
given  second  choice.  Taken  together, 
these  two  judgments  indicate  that  a 
large  measure  of  helpfulness  from  the 
employment  of  these  techniques  was 
experienced  by  these  inductees. 

The  results  of  the  tabulation  of 
choices  in  the  extremely  helpful  column 
reveal  that  five  of  the  twenty  tech¬ 
niques  were  given  first  choice  by  the 
respondents,  and  ten  were  accorded 
second  choice  as  having  been  extremely 
helpful  in  their  induction.  With  the 
single  exception  of  number  (3),  ranking 
8  in  frequency  of  mention,  each  of  the 

>  “TMcher  P«raoanel  Procedure*,'*  NatiooaJ 
Education  Aaaociation,  Research  Bulletin,  XX, 
No.  1  (March,  1941). 
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techniques  receiving  a  second  choice  in 
the  extremely  helpful  column  also  was 
accorded  a  first  choice  as  being  clearly 
helpful.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those 
techniques  receiving  a  first  choice  as 
extremely  helpful  plus  a  second  choice 
as  being  clearly  helpful  namely,  num- 


be  safely  concluded  that  these  tech¬ 
niques,  namely,  numbers  (8),  (28), (31), 
(30).  (27).  (29).  (7),  (24b),  and  (ii), 
rank  but  slightly  less  effective  than  the 
former  group  of  five. 

When  the  results  shown  in  Table 
XIII  are  summarized  the  following 


Table  XIII 

Degrees  or  Helpeulness  Reported  by  136  Teachers  Concerninc 
Various  Techniques  Ehployed  in  Their  Induchon 


Induction  Techniques 

Percent  Reporting 

Rank 

Based 

on 

Freq.  of 
Mention 

Employed 
Yes  No 

Degree  of 
Hdpfulness 
I  a  3 

4 

(6)  General  faculty  meeting  to  diacuu  over-all  school  program. 

78 

3t 

_ 

37 

30 

— 

1 

(x)  Information  in  regard  to  specific  teaching  and  building  assignment. 

7S 

3t 

— 

31 

34 

3 

(10)  Making  pupil  personnel  records  available  to  all  new  teachers. 

63 

34 

— 

— 

36 

43  1 

3 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building  principal. 

57 

35 

— 

— 

43 

39 

4 

(26)  Careful  attention  to  assignment  in  major  held  of  preparation  only. 

46 

46 

— 

— 

35 

45 

5 

( joa)  Assisting  new  teacbers  in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  bookkeeping 

of  teaching. 

43 

St 

— 

31 

38 

— 

6 

(28)  Special  aid  and  assistance  in  getting  oriented  in  the  school  idant. 

4> 

52 

— 

— 

38 

31 

7 

(j)  Special  orientation  conference  for  all  new  teachers. 

4S 

53 

— 

sg 

— 

s8 

8 

(t)  Assistance  in  securing  adequate  housing. 

4» 

55 

— 

— 

sg 

36 

9 

(5}  Individual  cooierence  with  elementary  or  secondary  school  supervisor. 

41 

52 

— 

32 

43 

— 

10 

(4)  Furnishing  new  teacbers  srith  handbooks  or  guides  explaining  school 

policies. 

38 

60 

— 

— 

sg 

35 

11 

C51)  Assisting  new  tesebers  in  understanding  school's  system  of  evaluation 

of  pupil  achio'ement. 

38 

53 

— 

— 

48 

23 

13 

(S4)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  principal  to  promote  better  induction. 

37 

41 

— 

30 

30 

38 

t3 

(30)  in  ■■t.A»r«t«nAing  rK>  m«rh«nir«  nt  hnrjrkrrfing 

of  teaching. 

37 

58 

— 

— 

38 

34 

14 

(S7)  Informing  new  teachers  srith  respect  to  community  problems. 

36 

61 

— 

— 

39 

35 

15 

(sab)  Frequent  check-up  and  follow-up  visits  by  supervisor  to  promote  bet- 

ter  induction. 

32 

58 

— 

— 

3t 

tg 

16 

(sg)  Special  aid  in  acquainting  new  teacbers  noth  school’s  services. 

32 

63 

— 

— 

55 

43 

17 

(7)  Community  recqttions  sponsored  by  the  PTA  group. 

32 

63 

— 

— 

4t 

*7 

18 

(g)  Supplying  new  teachers  srith  periodic  supervisory  bulletins. 

3> 

60 

— 

40 

36 

— 

19 

(11)  Informal  inter-school  socials  honoring  new  teacbers. 

31 

6s 

— 

38 

3t 

30 

*  Kty:  I.  Not  bdplul  At  >11  y  Clearly  bdpful 

X.  SUflitly  bdpful  4.  Extremely  helpful 


bers  (10),  (26),  (i),  (4),  and  (24),  may 
be  accepted  by  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  as  highly  effective  induction 
techniques  in  planning  their  induction 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  five  techniques 
identified  above  as  being  extremely 
helpful  and  highly  effective,  nine  were 
accorded  a  first  choice  under  clearly 
helpful  and,  in  addition,  a  second  choice 
as  ejUremely  helpful.  Therefore,  it  may 


tentative  conclusions  seem  evident, 
based  upon  the  experienced  judgment 
of  the  136  recent  inductees  included  in 
this  study. 

1.  Techniques  (6)  and  (2),  although  accorded 
number  i  and  2  ranking  in  frequency  of 
mention  by  the  total  group  as  having  been 
employed  during  their  induction,  were  not 
judged  to  be  of  exceptional  helpfulness  ot 
benefit. 

2.  Techniques  (10),  (26),  (i),  (4),  and  (24) 
were  extremely  beneficial. 
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3.  Techniques  (8),  (28),  (31),  (30),  (27),  (2g), 
(7),  (24b),  and  (ii)  were  only  slightly  less 
useful  than  the  five  listed  above. 

4.  In  addition  to  techniques  (6)  and  (2),  tech¬ 
niques  (30a),  (3),  (5),  and  (9)  were  judged 
to  be  of  but  average  or  less  value. 

5.  Techniques  (9),  Supplying  new  teachers 
with  periodic  supervisory  bulletins,  and  (6), 
General  faailty  meeting  to  discuss  over-all 
school  program,  appear  to  be  the  most  in¬ 
effective  techniques  evaluated  by  the  group. 

6.  Technique  (26),  Careful  attention  to  as¬ 
signment  in  major  field  of  prep)aration  only, 
appears  to  be  the  most  effective  technique 
evaluated,  based  upon  the  percentage 
identifying  it  as  first  choice  in  the  extremely 
helpful  column.  This  technique  is  closely 
followed  by  (10),  Making  puf^  personnel 
records  available  to  all  new  teachers. 

TIME  WHEN  INDUCTION  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
MOST  HELPFUL 

Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  most 
effective  timing  of  the  techniques 
judged  to  be  most  helpful  to  teachers 
during  their  induction.  The  third  and 
fourth  parts  of  the  check-sheet  were 
designed  to  enable  the  respondent  to 
indicate  (i)  the  time  when  each  tech¬ 
nique  was  employed  during  his  recent 
induction,  based  on  four  possible 
choices,  and  (2)  the  time  when  each 
technique  would  have  been  most  heljn 
ful.  The  four  possible  choices  utilized 
in  both  of  these  identifications  were 
(i)  at  time  of  interview,  (2)  soon  after 
election,  (3)  on  opening  day,  and  (4) 
early  in  the  year.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
investigator  that  this  procedure  which 
utilized  actual  and  recent  experience 
with  these  techniques,  should  produce 
a  reliable  and  effective  timing  schedule 
for  employment  of  induction  tech¬ 
niques. 

Table  XIV  shows  (i)  the  frequency 
with  which  each  respondent  reported 
the  use  of  each  technique,  (2)  the  time 
when  he  was  exposed  to  its  use,  and 
(3)  his  opinion  concerning  the  time 
when  it  would  have  been  most  helpful 
in  his  induction. 

Three  techniques,  (2),  (8)  and  (26), 


were  mentioned  by  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  teachers  as  having  been  used 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  employment 
interview  (Column  d) .  These  three  tech¬ 
niques  were  judged  to  be  most  helpful 
when  then  used  (Column  h).  In  this  lat¬ 
ter  connection,  technique  (2)  received 
the  highest  frequency  of  mention. 
Technique  (i).  Assistance  in  securing 
adequate  housing,  led  all  the  rest  when 
actually  employed  soon  after  election 
(Column  e),  and  ran  second  at  the  lime 
of  interview  (Column  d).  But  for  great¬ 
est  helpfulness,  the  teachers  strongly 
emphasized  both  periods  (Columns  h 
and  i). 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  three 
techniques,  namely,  (8),  (26),  and  (4), 
were  accorded  a  significant  percentage 
as  second  choices  for  soon  after  election 
(Column  e).  In  the  second  evaluation, 
technique  (8)  received  a  lesser  per¬ 
centage  of  mention  than  in  the  first 
judgment,  number  (26)  slightly  greater, 
and  number  (4)  a  significantly  greater 
frequency  (Column  »). 

As  would  be  expected  a  much  larger 
number  of  techniques  were  identified 
by  the  group  as  having  been  employed 
on  opening  day.  The  reasons  for  this 
situation  are  clear.  In  induction  pro¬ 
grams  not  characterized  by  adequate 
planning,  organization,  and  timing, 
there  would  be  a  strong  tendency  to 
concentrate  the  entire  program  on  the 
o(>ening  day  of  school.  Three  tech¬ 
niques,  namely,  (6),  (3),  and  (4)  were 
identified  by  a  significant  percentage 
of  the  respondents  as  having  been  em¬ 
ployed  at  that  time  (Column  /).  Of 
these,  technique  (6),  General  faculty 
meeting  to  discuss  over-all  school  poli¬ 
cies,  received  the  greatest  frequency, 
63  percent;  technique  (4),  Furnishing 
teachers  with  handbooks  and  guides 
explaining  school  policies,  50  percent; 
and  technique  (3),  Special  orientation 
conference  for  all  new  teachers,  46  per¬ 
cent. 
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Table  XIV 

Time  When  Twenty  “Clearly”  and  “Extremely”  Helpful  Techniques  Were 
Actually  Employed  in  the  Induction  of  136  New  Teachers  and  the 
Judgments  of  These  Teachers  Concerning  the  Time  When 
These  Techniques  Would  Have  Been  Most  Helpful 


Percent  of  136  Teacher*  Reporting 


Induction  Technique* 

Technique 

Employed 

When 

Employed 

• 

Would  Have 
Been  Most 
Helpful* 

Yes 

No 

I 

3 

3 

4 

I 

3 

3 

4 

a 

h 

e 

<f 

0 

J 

t 

h 

t 

J 

k 

(6)  Genera]  faculty  meeting  to  discus*  over-all  school  policies. 

78 

2t 

0 

9 

63 

31 

X 

31 

48 

•  5 

(2)  Information  in  regard  to  specific  teaching  and  building  assign- 

ment. 

7S 

21 

3a 

a7 

28 

6 

45 

40 

3 

3 

(10)  Making  pupil  personnel  record*  available  to  all  new  teachers. 

63 

34 

1 

13 

36 

44 

6 

a5 

a9 

*9 

(8)  Individual  conferences  srith  building  principal. 

57 

35 

*7 

36 

31 

36 

*7 

x6 

8 

a3 

(a6)  Careful  attention  to  assignment  in  major  field  of  preparation 

only. 

46 

46 

45 

31 

13 

13 

44 

36 

8 

11 

(300)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  pupil 

personnel  records. 

43 

51 

0 

5 

a5 

84 

0 

33 

36 

3a 

(a8)  Special  aid  in  getting  oriented  in  the  school  plant. 

4* 

5* 

16 

31 

a4 

3a 

xo 

3> 

17 

a7 

(3)  Special  orientation  conference  for  all  new  teachers. 

4» 

53 

10 

13 

46 

a3 

19 

3a 

31 

10 

(i)  Assistance  in  securing  adequate  housing. 

4* 

55 

34 

55 

11 

18 

57 

57 

0 

7 

(3)  Individual  conferences  srith  elementary  or  secondary  school 

tupervitort. 

41 

5a 

a5 

16 

28 

44 

a3 

17 

9 

28 

(4)  Furnishing  teachers  srith  handbooks  and  guides  explaining 

school  policies. 

38 

60 

6 

a5 

50 

17 

a7 

40 

a5 

3 

(31)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  understanding  school’s  system  of  eval- 

uating  pupil  achievement. 

38 

53 

3 

10 

a3 

68 

6 

a3 

31 

49 

(24)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  to  promote  better  induction. 

37 

41 

3 

4 

14 

80 

3 

6 

18 

70 

(30)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  understanding  the  mechanics  of  book- 

keeping  of  teaching. 

37 

58 

0 

4 

18 

70 

0 

30 

24 

46 

(27)  Informing  new  teachers  srith  respect  to  community  problems. 

36 

6x 

14 

3 

6 

55 

13 

29 

13 

37 

(24b)  Frequent  foUow-up  visits  by  supervisor  to  promote  better  in- 

duction. 

3» 

58 

0 

3 

0 

67 

5 

16 

56 

(29)  Special  aid  in  acquainting  new  teachers  srith  theschool’sservices. 

3a 

63 

0 

14 

30 

55 

5 

a3 

3a 

30 

(7)  Community  receptions  sponsored  by  the  PTA  groups. 

3a 

63 

3 

7 

7 

75 

1 

>4 

It 

50 

(9)  Supplying  new  teachers  with  periodic  supervisory  bulietins. 

3t 

60 

3 

t4 

19 

60 

!  10 

t9 

31 

63 

(ii)  Informal  inter-school  socials  honoring  new  teachers. 

31 

65 

3 

5 

10 

7t 

3 

5 

19 

48 

*  Kty:  I.  At  the  time  of  interview  3.  On  the  opening  day 

a.  Soon  after  election  4.  Early  in  the  year 


In  addition  to  the  three  techniques 
above,  twelve  were  accorded  the  next 
highest  frequencies  of  mention  of  use 
under  on  opening  day  (Column  /).  Of 
this  group,  six,  namely,  (3),  (10), 
(30a),  (28),  (s),  and  (31),  appear  to 
be  fairly  significant  while  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  group,  (24),  (30),  (29),  (7), 
(9),  and  (ii)  appear  to  be  relatively 
unimportant. 

Table  XIV  shows  further  that  tech¬ 
nique  (6)  was  indicated  by  63  percent 


of  the  teachers  as  having  been  used  on 
opening  day  (Column  e)  but  21  percent 
said  it  would  have  been  most  useful 
at  that  time  (Column  i).  A  like  tenden¬ 
cy  is  observed  in  the  evaluation  of 
technique  (3)  which  decreased  from  a 
frequency  of  46  percent  (Column  /) 
to  31  percent  (Column  i)  and  at  the 
same  time  increased  from  10  percent  at 
lime  of  interview  (Column  d)  to  19  per¬ 
cent  (Column  k),  and  from  12  percent 
soon  after  election  (Column  e)  to  32 
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percent  (Column  »).  The  third  tech¬ 
nique  accorded  a  significant  mention 
in  the  first  evaluation,  namely,  tech¬ 
nique  (4)  decreased  from  50  percent 
(Column  /)  to  25  percent  (Column  j) 
but  increased  from  6  percent  to  27 
percent  at  time  of  interview  and  from 
25  percent  to  40  percent  at  soon  after 
election. 

With  respect  to  the  six  techniques 
which  were  referred  to  above  as  having 
received  lower  frequencies  of  mention 
in  the  first  identification,  namely,  (2), 
(lo),  (30a),  (28),  (5),  and  (31),  four  of 
the  group,  (2),  (10),  (28),  and  (5), 
received  a  markedly  less  significant 
frequency  in  the  second  evaluation, 
and  a  fifth,  technique  (31),  received  a 
slightly  less  significant  percentage.  One 
of  this  group,  number  (30a),  Assisting 
new  teachers  in  understanding  the 
mechanics  of  bookkeeping  of  pupil 
personnel  records,  received  a  significant 
increase  from  25  percent  in  the  first 
identification  (Column  /)  to  36  percent 
in  the  second  evaluation  (Column  j). 

Table  XIV  shows  that,  in  respect  of 
time  employed  in  induction,  thirteen 
of  the  twenty  techniques  ranged  from 
80  to  32  percent  under  early  in  the  year 
(Column  g).  It  is  significant  that  ten 
of  these  thirteen  comprised  the  highest 
group  in  the  second  evaluation.  How¬ 
ever,  nine  of  this  array  were  given  a 
lower  frequency  in  the  second  instance 
and  only  one,  number  (9),  Supplying 
new  teachers  with  supervisory  bulle¬ 
tins,  was  given  a  slightly  greater  men¬ 
tion  (Columns  g  and  k)  whereas  three 
of  the  techniques,  namely,  (30a),  (28), 
and  (29),  declined  sharply. 

When  the  two  situations  are  com¬ 
pared,  that  is,  the  time  when  the  induc¬ 
tion  techniques  were  actually  used  and 
the  time  when  the  teachers  judged  they 
would  be  most  helpful  the  significant 
fact  emerges  that  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  given  a  substantially  high  per¬ 
centage  of  frequency  of  actual  use 


dropped  o£F  to  a  comparatively  low 
frequency  of  helpfulness  for  early  in 
the  year.  For  example,  technique  (10), 
Making  pupil  personnel  records  avail¬ 
able  to  all  new  teachers,  received  a 
frequency  of  44  percent  of  use  at  that 
time  but  decreased  to  29  percent  in 
regard  to  helpfulness,  a  drop  of  one- 
third.  Technique  (30a),  Assisting  new 
teachers  in  understanding  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  pupil  personnel  records,  de¬ 
creased  from  64  percent  to  32  percent, 
a  difference  of  one-half.  Similarly, 
technique  (3),  Special  orientation  con¬ 
ference  for  all  new  teachers,  decreased 
from  23  percent  to  10  percent,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  57  percent.  Other  techniques 
that  were  given  a  significantly  lower 
evaluation  in  the  second  judgment  were 
(i),  (S)i  (4),  (3o)»  (27),  (20),  (7),  and 
(II). 

SUMMARY 

Table  XIV  indicates  that  newly 
appointed  teachers  believe  that  induc¬ 
tion  techniques  would  be  most  helpful 
if  employed  at  the  times  shown  below. 

At  time  of  interview: 

1.  Definite  and  specific  information  in  regard 
to  specific  teaching  and  building  assign¬ 
ment. 

2.  An  individual  conference  with  the  building 
principal. 

3.  Assigmnent  to  teach  in  their  major  fields 
of  preparation  only. 

4.  Assistance  in  securing  adequate  housing. 
Soon  after  election: 

1.  Special  assistance  in  getting  oriented  in 
the  school  plant. 

2.  A  special  orientation  conference  for  all 
new  teachers. 

3.  Additional  assistance  in  securing  adequate 
housing.  (The  group  accorded  an  identical 
percentage,  57  percent,  to  this  item  for 
both  at  time  of  interview  and  soon  after 
election.) 

4.  Furnishing  new  teachers  with  handbooks 
and  guides  explaining  school  policies. 

On  opening  day: 

I.  General  faculty  meeting  to  discuss  overall 
school  policies. 
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a.  Making  pupil  personnel  records  available 
to  all  ncvr  teachers. 

3.  .Assistance  in  understanding  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  bookkeeping  of  pupil  personnel 
records. 

4.  Special  aid  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
school’s  special  services. 

Early  im  the  yiar: 

I.  Making  pupil  personnel  records  available 
to  all  nea-  teachers.  (The  percentage  pre¬ 
ferring  this  a.«iBistance  early  in  tke  year 
was  identical  to  that  for  am  opening  day, 
namely,  39  percent.) 

а.  Individual  conferences  with  elemental^- 
or  aecondar>’  school  supervisors. 

3.  Assistance  in  understanding  the  school’s 
system  of  evaluating  pupil  achievement. 

4.  Frequent  foUow-up  visits  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  induction. 

5.  Assistance  in  understanding  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  bookkeeping  of  teaching. 

б.  Informing  nea*  teachers  with  respect  to 
community  problems. 

7.  Cmnmunity  receptions  sponsored  by  the 
PTA  groups. 

8.  Assistance  resulting  from  being  supplied 
arith  periodic  supervisor}'  bulletins. 

9.  Informal  inter-school  socials  to  facilitate 
socialisation. 

10.  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  supervisor 
to  promote  better  induction. 

According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teachers  included  in  this  study,  the 
above  constitutes  the  most  timely  and 
helpful  employment  schedule  of  induc¬ 
tion  techniques  designed  to  facilitate 
the  induction  of  a  teacher  into  a  new 
teaching  situation.  Since  this  evalua¬ 
tion  represents  the  experienced  judg¬ 
ments  of  136  recently  inducted  teach¬ 
ers  and,  further,  since  these  teachers 
represent  a  cross-section  of  the  new 
teachers  in  a  variety  of  schools  of  all 
sizes  in  different  states,  both  urban  and 
rural,  elementary  and  secondary,  the 
evaluation  should  be  reasonably  reli¬ 
able. 

The  purpose  of  this  phase  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  has  been  (i)  to  determine, 
based  upon  the  experienced  judgment 
of  the  136  recently  inducted  teachers 
studied,  these  techniques  judged  to 
have  been  extremely  and  clearly  helpful 
by  the  group  during  their  induction, 


(2)  to  determine  when  these  techniques 
were  employed  during  the  process,  and 

(3)  at  what  time  during  their  induction 
would  these  techniques  have  been  most 
helpful.  These  findings  have  now  been 
established. 

GOALS  OF  INDUCTION 

The  philosophy  underlying  this  study 
precludes  the  establishment  of  arbi¬ 
trary  and  externally  imposed  goals. 
Such  goals  do  not  allow  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  diverse  situational  factors 
present  in  all  schools  and  communities. 
The  goals  of  an  induction  program 
should  be  established  cooperatively 
by  the  group  concerned.  It  has  been 
found  that  when  a  group  sets  up  its 
own  goals  to  give  direction  to  its  efforts, 
unusually  high  interest  and  motivation 
are  easily  maintained.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  the  following  criteria 
are  suggested  to  govern  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  goals  for  an  induction  pro¬ 
gram; 

I.  Goals  should  be  both  ultimate  and  imme¬ 
diate. 

a.  Goals  should  not  be  externally  imposed  but 
rather  evolve  out  of  the  multiple  situational 
factors  present  in  the  particular  school 
situation. 

3.  Goals  should  be  cooperatively  established 
by  the  group  concerned. 

4.  Goals  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to  enable 
both  the  individual  and  the  group  to  see 
positive  evidence  of  continuous  progress  to¬ 
ward  their  achievement. 

5.  Goals  should  [X>faea6  flexibility  and  con¬ 
tinuity  in  order  to  be  adaptable  to  emerging 
needs  and  insights. 

The  induction  goals  listed  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  suggestive, 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  adequate  or 
appropriate  in  any  and  all  school- 
community  situations.  It  is  readily 
recognized  that  these  goals  interfuse 
and  overlap.  To  synthesize  and  pull 
together  some  of  the  essential  elements 
of  this  study,  the  techniques  of  induc¬ 
tion  which  were  judged  by  the  teachers 
to  have  been  he'pful  and  which  appear 
to  be  promising  in  the  achievement  of 
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each  suggested  goal  are  listed  below. 
General  or  ultimate  goals: 

1.  To  assist  new  teachers  to  achieve  their 
maziinal  teaching  efficiency  in  the  roost  ex¬ 
peditious  manner  possible  through  the 
provision  of  appropriate  administrative 
and  supervisory  aid  and  guidance  of  a  per¬ 
sonal,  professional,  and  social  nature. 

2.  To  establish  maximally  effective  and  mu¬ 
tually  desirable  relationships  between  the 
new  teacher  and  the  administrative  and 
supervisory  staff,  the  other  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  the  pupils. 

3.  To  establish  the  most  harmonious  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  new  teacher  and  the 
total  school-community  environment. 

4.  To  provide  all  new  teachers  with  essential 
information  and  assistance  at  the  time 
when  it  will  be  most  benehdal  and  useful. 

Immediate  goals,  together  with  ap¬ 
propriate  techniques  and  times  of 
greatest  helpfulness: 

1.  To  aid  the  new  teacher  in  achieving  his 
maximum  teaching  efficiency  through  place¬ 
ment  in  the  proper  field  and  at  the  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  instruction. 

A  ppropriate  Techniques 
(2)  Providing  information  in  regard  to 
specific  teaching  and  building  assign¬ 
ment — at  time  of  interview  or  soon 
after  election. 

(26)  Careful  attention  to  assignment  in 
major  field  of  preparation  only — at 
time  of  interview  or  soon  after 
election. 

(23)  Assignment  of  new  teachers  with  a 
view  to  probable  adjustment  to 
pupils — soon  after  election. 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building 
principal — at  time  of  interview  or 
soon  after  election. 

(s)  Individual  conferences  with  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary-  school  supervisors 
— early  in  the  schml  year. 

(10)  Making  pupil  personnel  records 
available  to  all  new  teachers — on 
opening  day  or  early  in  the  year. 
(23a)  Assignment  of  new  teachers  with  a 
view  to  probable  adjustment  to  per¬ 
sonnel-soon  after  election. 

2.  To  develop  as  clear  an  understanding  as 
iwasible  among  new  teachers  of  the  school’s 
philosophy,  program,  and  procedures. 

.-1  ppropriate  Techniques 

(4)  Furnishing  new  teachers  with  hand¬ 
books  and  guides  explaining  school 


policies  and  procedures — soon  after 
election. 

(3)  Special  orientation  conference  for 
all  new  teachers — soon  after  election. 

(8)  Individual  conference  with  building 
principal — at  time  of  interview  or 
soon  after  election. 

(5)  Individual  conference  with  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school  supervisor 
— soon  after  election. 

(31)  .Assisting  new  teachers  in  under¬ 
standing  the  school’s  system  of  eval¬ 
uation  of  pupil  achievement — on 
opening  day  and  early  in  the  year. 

3.  To  furnish  all  possible  assistance  to  the  new 
teauffier  in  facilitating  the  establishment  of 
mutually  desirable  teacher-community  re¬ 
lationships. 

(1)  .A^tance  in  securing  adequate 
housing — at  the  time  of  interview  or 
soon  after  election. 

(27)  Informing  new  teachers  with  respect 
to  community  problems — soon  ^ter 
election  or  early  in  the  year. 

(7)  Community  receptions  sponsored  by 
P.  T.  A.  groups — early  in  the  year. 

(13)  Excursions  over  the  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area  f«r  orientation  pur¬ 
poses — early  in  the  year. 

(20)  Cooperation  between  schools  and 
community  clubs  in  promoting  the 
new  teacher’s  induetkm  into  the 
community — early  in  the  year. 

(21)  Cooperation  with  churebs  in  plan¬ 
ning  services  and  receptions  for  new 
teachers  early  in  the  year. 

4.  To  facilitate  the  establishment  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  optimum  admin- 
istrator-supervisor-new  teacher  relation¬ 
ships. 

Appropnate  Techniques 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building 
principal — at  time  of  interview  and 
soon  ^ter  election. 

(3)  Special  orientation  conference  for  all 
new  teachers — soon  after  election  or 
on  opening  day. 

(5)  Individual  conference  with  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school  supervisor — 
early  in  the  year. 

(24)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  prin¬ 
cipal  to  promote  better  inductioit — 
early  in  the  year. 

(la)  Provision  for  group  meetings  between 
new  teachers  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  same  subject  matter  area 
— early  in  the  year. 

(15)  Provision  for  inter-school  visitation 
to  observe  superior  teaching — early 
in  the  year. 
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(34b)  Frequent  foUow-up  visits  by  the 
supervisor  to  promote  better  induc- 
tioo — enrly  in  the  year. 

(24a)  Frequent  foUow-up  visits  by  the 
superintendent  to  pranote  better 
inductkm — early  in  Uk  year. 

(33a)  Assignment  of  new  teadters  with  a 
view  to  (xobable  adjustment  to 
personnel — soon  after  election. 

(18)  Assigning  new  teachers  to  an  ezper* 
ienced  teacher  during  the  early  part 
of  the  year — soon  after  election. 

(19)  Provision  for  a  joint  administrative- 
teacher  coitunittee  to  assist  new 
teachers  in  solving  induction  prob¬ 
lems — soon  after  election. 

5.  To  provide  all  possible  administrative  and 
supervisory  assistance  to  the  new  teacher 
in  the  establishment  of  nutzimally  effective 
teacher-pupil  relationships. 

A  ppropriaU  Ttckmques 

(10)  Making  pui^  personnel  records 
available  to  all  new  teachers — on 
opening  day  or  early  in  the  year. 

(26)  Careful  attention  to  assignment  to 
teach  in  major  field  of  preparation 
only. 

(5)  Special  orientation  conference  for  all 
new  teachers — soon  after  election  or 
on  opening  day. 

(31)  Assisting  new  teachers  in  under¬ 
standing  the  school’s  system  of 
evaluating  pupil  achievement — on 
opening  day  a^  early  in  the  year. 

v33)  .Assignment  of  new  teachers  with  a 
view  to  probable  adjustment  to 
pupils — soon  after  election. 

(14)  Reducing  the  teaching  load  the  first 
semester  to  promote  better  induction 
— early  in  the  year. 

6.  To  aid  the  new  teachers  in  the  discovery 
and  utilisation  of  the  human  and  material 
resources  of  the  school  community. 

Appropriate  Techniques 

(13)  Excursions  over  the  city  or  surround¬ 
ing  area  for  orientation  purposes— 
early  in  the  year. 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building 
principal — at  the  time  of  interview 
and  early  in  the  year. 

(3}  Special  orientation  conference  for  all 
new  teachers. 

(5)  Individual  conferences  with  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  school  supervisor- 
early  in  the  year. 

(24)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  prin¬ 
cipal  to  promoU  better  induction- 
early  in  the  year. 

(35)  Provisions  for  new  teachers  to  report 


earlier  for  orientation  purposes — 
soon  after  election. 

(30)  Cooperation  between  schools  and 
community  clubs  in  promoting  the 
new  teacher’s  induction  into  the 
community — early  in  the  year. 

(7)  Community  receptions  sponsored  by 
P.  T.  A.  groups — early  in  the  year. 

7.  To  facilitate  the  new  teacher’s  social,  dvic, 
and  cultural  adjustment  to  the  school- 
community  situation  through  jointly  or¬ 
ganised  a^  sponsored  activities  in  which 
ample  opportunities  for  partidpating  and 
gaining  satisfaction  are  provided. 

A  ppropriate  Techniques 

(i)  Assistance  in  securing  adequate 
housing — at  time  of  interview  and 
soon  after  election. 

(37)  Informing  new  teachers  with  respect 
to  conununity  problems — soon  after 
election  and  early  in  the  year. 

(7)  Conununity  receptions  sponsored  by 
P.  T.  A.  groups — early  in  the  year. 

(ii)  Informal  inter-school  socials  honor¬ 
ing  new  teachers — early  in  the  year, 
(iia)  Informal  intra-school  socials  honor¬ 
ing  new  teachers — early  in  the  year. 

(13)  Excursions  over  the  dty  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area  for  orientation  pur¬ 
poses — early  in  the  year. 

(20)  Cooperation  between  schools  and 
community  clubs  in  promoting  the 
new  teacher’s  induction  into  the 
conununity — early  in  the  year. 

(21)  Cooperation  with  churches  in  plan¬ 
ning  services  and  receptions  for  new 
teachers — early  in  the  year. 

8.  To  provide  ways  and  means  of  identifying, 
clarifying,  and  resolving  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  induction  of  new  teachers 
into  new  teaching  situations. 

A  ppropriate  Techniques 

(8)  Individual  conferences  with  building 
principal — at  time  of  interview  and 
early  in  the  year. 

(38)  Spe^  aid  and  assistance  in  getting 
oriented  in  the  school  plant — soon 
after  election  or  early  in  the  year. 

(3)  Special  orientation  conference  for  all 
new  teachers — soon  after  election  or 
early  in  the  year. 

(4)  Furnishing  new  teachers  with  hand¬ 
books  and  guides  explaining  school 
policies — soon  after  elation. 

(34)  Frequent  follow-up  visits  by  prin¬ 
cipal  to  promote  better  induction- 
early  in  the  year. 

(37)  Informing  new  teachers  with  respect 
to  community  problems — early  in 
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the  year  or  soon  after  election. 

(34b)  Frequent  foUow-up  visits  by  the 
supervisor  to  promote  better  induc¬ 
tion — early  in  the  year. 

(19)  Provision  for  a  joint  administrator- 
teacher  committee  to  assist  new 
teachers  in  solving  induction  prob¬ 
lems — early  in  the  year. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  The  major  conclusion  growing  out 
of  the  study  is  the  realization  that  suc¬ 
cessful  induction  of  a  new  teacher  into 
school  and  community  is  a  complex 
and  complicated  problem.  The  inten¬ 
sive  and  extensive  nature  of  the 
twenty-five  problems  reported  by  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  teachers  studied 
as  being  present  in  their  induction  is 
verification  of  this  conclusion.  It  is 
evident  that  problems  of  such  breadth 
and  depth  make  the  effective  induction 
of  new  teachers  an  extremely  difficult 
undertaking  both  for  the  teacher  him¬ 
self  and  for  school  and  community.  It 
is  clear,  also,  that  successful  and  satis¬ 
fying  induction  of  the  new  teacher  into 
a  new  teaching  situation  requires  a 
diversified  approach  with  respect  to 
both  planning  and  implementation. 
No  unitary  or  narrowly  conceived  plan 
or  method  is  adequate. 

2.  Perhaps  the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  conclusion  is  that  a  new  teacher 
experiences  serious  difficulty  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  understanding  the  school’s 
philosophy  and  objectives,  adminis¬ 
trative  procedures,  and  methods  of 
evaluating  pupil  achievement.  This 
suggests  the  imperative  need  on  the 
part  of  the  school  to  clarify  its  motivat¬ 
ing  philosophy  and  its  procedures  and 
methods  of  evaluation.  To  this  end  the 
utilization  of  manuals  and  handbooks 
developed  jointly  by  administrators 
and  teachers  and  containing  definite 
and  specific  information  concerning 
school  policies  is  recommended. 

3.  A  third  conclusion  is  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  school  systems  provide 
adequate  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  aid  for  new  teachers.  In  the  first 


place,  the  information  that  out  of  the 
forty-one  induction  techniques  ap¬ 
praised  by  the  teachers  only  four  were 
identified  as  having  been  employed  dur¬ 
ing  their  induction  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  respondents  is  evidence 
that  far  too  little  attention  is  being 
given  to  induction.  In  addition,  only 
nine  techniques,  including  the  four 
above,  were  identified  as  having  been 
employed  by  more  than  40  percent 
of  the  group.  This  indicates  that  schools 
with  well  formulated  and  implemented 
induction  programs  are  relatively  few 
in  number. 

4.  A  fourth  conclusion  is  that  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  believe  that  the  absence 
of  helpful  induction  is  a  primary  cause 
of  much  of  the  low  teacher  morale  and 
dissatisfaction  that  characterize  a  large 
part  of  the  teaching  profession.  The 
data  strongly  suggests  that  this  condi¬ 
tion  accounts  for  much  of  the  current 
teacher  turnover  as  well  as  withdrawals 
from  the  profession.  Most  new  teachers 
feel  that  their  induction  could  have 
been  made  more  adequate  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  with  very  little  effort  or  expense 
to  the  school.  They  also  are  in  almost 
complete  agreement  that  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  their  maximum  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency  was  seriously  impaired  by  the 
lack  of  helpful  supervision  and  the 
absence  of  a  genuine  friendliness  and 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  school  and 
community  during  their  induction.  In 
light  of  these  circumstances,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  why  many  teachers  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  lot  in  some  school 
communities  and  leave  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

5.  A  fifth  conclusion  is  that  those 
induction  techniques  that  are  primar¬ 
ily  individual  are  most  effective  in 
helping  the  new  teacher  meet  the 
manifold  problems  of  induction.  Con¬ 
versely,  those  techniques  that  are  pri¬ 
marily  of  a  mass  or  group  type  are  least 
effective.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  consistently  gave  a 
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superior  rating  to  those  techniques 
which  provided  specific  information 
and  assistance  in  individual  conferences 
and  follow-up  visits.  Probably  the  least 
helpful  techniques,  other  than  the  mass 
or  group  type,  are  such  as  sending  out 
periodic  bulletins  of  a  supervisory  or 
directive  nature  calling  attention  of 
new  teachers  to  certain  asp>ects  of  their 
situation  but  lacking  the  warmth  and 
satisfaction  of  a  personal  follow-up 
visit  on  the  part  of  the  supervisory 
personnel. 

6.  A  sixth  conclusion  is  that  the 
question  of  timing  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
an  induction  program.  This  study 
clearly  indicates  that  even  though 
much  care  and  diligence  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  assembling  information  and 
providing  assistance  designed  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  new  teacher’s  induction,  it 
does  not  serve  its  purpose  with  maxi¬ 
mum  effectiveness  unless  it  is  made 
available  to  the  inductee  at  the  time 
of  greatest  need  and  usefulness.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  contemplating  acceptance 
of  a  new  position  desire,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  interview,  specific  information 
regarding  satisfactory  housing  and  their 
teaching  and  building  assignments, 
and  the  oppKirtunity  to  confer  with  the 
principal  under  whom  they  are  to  work. 
Such  information  would  have  far  less 
utility  value  to  the  new  teacher  on  the 
day  school  opens  with  its  multiplicity 
of  problems  and  details.  Likewise, 
assistance  in  securing  pleasant  living 
accommodations,  a  special  orientation 
conference  for  all  new  teachers,  and 
the  provision  of  handbooks  and  guides 
explaining  school  policies  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  new  teacher  soon 
after  election  than  within  the  early 
part  of  the  school  year.  A  decided 
majority  of  the  teachers  indicated  that 
they  believed  the  information  and 
assistance  afforded  them  would  have 
been  far  more  helpful  if  it  had  been 
provided  earlier. 


7.  A  seventh  conclusion  is  that 
many  new  teachers  are  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  by  being  overloaded  while  striv¬ 
ing  to  adapt  to  a  new  school-commu¬ 
nity  environment.  They  are  assigned 
too  frequently  to  teach  undesirable 
classes  as  well  as  those  outside  their 
major  fields  of  preparation.  In  addition 
they  frequently  are  made  responsible 
for  extra-curricular  duties  not  desired 
by  other  teachers.  One  out  of  four  of 
the  new  teachers  indicated  that  he  had 
been  assigned  during  induction  to 
teach  retarded  classes;  approximately 
one  out  of  three,  to  teach  classes  com¬ 
posed  of  problem  children;  and  two 
out  of  every  five,  to  teach  out  of  their 
major  fields.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  new  teachers  are  not  given  a 
lighter  or  at  least  not  a  heavier  pro¬ 
fessional  load  than  other  teachers.  They 
are  confronted  with  so  many  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  that  their  energies  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  meet  even  a 
minimum  teaching  load.  Adminis¬ 
trators  should  give  them  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  assigning  teaching  duties 
and  extra-curricular  and  committee 
responsibilities. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  manifold  implications  arising 
from  this  study  involve  all  phases  of 
school  administration,  supervision,  the 
pre-service  and  in-service  education 
of  teachers,  morale,  turnover,  mobility, 
and  many  other  facets  of  the  teacher’s 
living.  Obviously,  such  breadth  and 
scope  precludes  making  a  complete 
listing  of  such  implications.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  is  believed  to  include 
those  which  are  the  more  important. 

I.  School  administrators  must  come 
to  recognize  that  induction  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  complementary  phase  of  the 
selection  and  placement  of  teachers. 
The  provision  of  helpful  assistance  to 
the  newly  appointed  teacher  during  his 
induction  into  the  school  including, 
of  course,  his  adjustment  to  pupils. 
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personnel,  and  community  should  be 
considered  a  major  responsibility  by  the 
administrative  staff.  The  successful  in¬ 
duction  of  new  teachers  should  result 
in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
in  the  school,  thereby  promoting  the 
welfare  of  youth  in  the  school-com¬ 
munity  environment. 

2.  The  provision  of  more  effective 
induction  not  only  tends  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  negative  attitudes  and 
the  crystallization  of  undesirable  habits 
on  the  part  of  new  teachers  but  also 
serves  to  promote  greater  receptivity 
toward  and  respect  for  future  super¬ 
visory  assistance  and  guidance. 

3.  School  administrators  should 
grasp  the  opportunity  provided  by  the 
dissatisfaction  of  teachers  regarding 
their  induction  experiences  and  utilize 
it  as  a  motivating  influence  to  improve 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  teacher 
and  his  work  as  well  as  to  promote 
desirable  teacher  growth.  Here  is  a 
need  recognized  by  teachers  themselves 
as  being  an  important  aspect  of  their 
living  that  can  and  should  be  im¬ 
proved. 

4.  School  administrators  must  re¬ 
examine  the  standards  employed  in 
determining  the  teacher’s  load.  The 
nature  of  the  teacher’s  task  in  today’s 
schools  is  vastly  more  complex  and 
demanding  than  in  the  past.  New 
teachers,  who  are  adjusting  to  a  new 
environment,  new  procedures,  new 
personnel,  and  new  pupils  need  special 
consideration  with  respect  to  their 
total  professional  load. 

5.  School  administrators  must  come 
to  look  upon  teachers  as  being  able 
and  eager  to  identify  and  appraise  the 
problems  which  they  encounter  at  the 
instructional  level.  Classroom  teachers 
are  competent  to  offer  and  eager  to 
put  to  the  test  suggestions  designed  to 
mitigate  and  resolve  their  difficulties. 
Teachers,  in  recent  years,  have  made 
important  and  valuable  contributions 
to  curriculum  improvement.  There  is 


no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  could  do 
the  same  for  administration. 

6.  The  communities  and  their  lead¬ 
ers  must  be  brought  to  the  full  recog¬ 
nition  and  appreciation  of  the  teacher 
as  a  person,  as  a  member  of  a  profes¬ 
sion,  and  as  a  citizen.  Schools  cannot 
serve  their  true  function  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  until  such  understanding  is  gained. 
Likewise,  the  understanding  must  be 
developed  that  teachers  should  not  be 
exi>ected  to  exist  in  isolation  from  the 
on-going  life  of  the  community  and 
forced  to  rely  upon  themselves  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  personal,  profes¬ 
sional,  socio-civic,  and  cultural  needs. 
It  is  understandable  that,  in  communi¬ 
ties  where  certain  public  attitudes  pre¬ 
vail,  teachers  who  are  unable  to  fit 
into  the  pattern  become  dissatisfied  and 
consequently  transient.  At  the  same 
time  many  of  those  who  remain  become 
stereotyped,  losing  their  individuality, 
resourcefulness,  and  adaptability.  Such 
persons  are  inadequate  teachers  of 
boys  and  girls  in  a  democracy. 

7.  This  study  suggests  that  a  major 
contribution  that  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions  can  make  to  the  successful 
induction  of  new  teachers  would  be  to 
insure  that  each  prospective  teacher 
be  provided  ample  opportunity  during 
his  pre-service  training  to  have  first¬ 
hand  experiences  in  establishing  desir¬ 
able  teacher-community  relationships. 
In  addition,  the  training  institution 
together  with  the  placement  service 
and  the  employing  personnel  of  the 
schools  should  accept  as  their  joint 
obligation  the  placement  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher  in  a  school-community 
situation  suitable  to  the  i>erson’s  back¬ 
ground,  talents,  and  capacity.  These 
services  performed  cooperatively  would 
promote  the  establishment  of  desirable 
teacher-community  relationships  as 
well  as  make  the  new  teacher’s  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  profession  more  satisfying 
and  successful. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

As  an  exploratory  study  of  the 
opinions  of  teachers  regarding  their 
induction  this  investigation  has  sug¬ 
gested  many  topics  and  problems  for 
further  study.  Some  of  the  more  impK)r- 
tant  of  these  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  relationship  between  school  size  and 
the  nature  of  induction  programs. 

2.  A  comparison  of  the  opinions  of  adminis¬ 
trators,  supervisors,  and  recently  inducted 
teachers  regarding  the  problems  of  induc¬ 
tion  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting 
better  adjustment  of  new  teachers. 

3.  The  results  of  effective  induction  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  improved  school  and  community 


relationships  and  better  community  regard 
for  teachers. 

4.  The  induction  difficulties  experienced  by 
beginning  teachers  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  new  to  a  teaching  situation. 

5.  A  case  study  analysis  of  the  effects  on 
teacher  morale  of  well-planned  and  imple¬ 
mented  induction  programs. 

6.  Teacher  turnover  and  mobility  as  related 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  effective 
induction  program. 

7.  Differences  between  the  teaching  assign¬ 
ments  and  professional  loads  of  new  teach¬ 
ers,  both  beginning  and  experienced,  and 
those  of  other  teachers. 

8.  The  influence  of  institutional  placement  and 
follow-up  procedures  on  the  teacher’s  in¬ 
duction  into  the  school-community  situa¬ 
tion. 
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locations.  The  opportunities  for  a  satis¬ 
fying  professional  life  in  teaching  have 
never  been  so  great  as  they  are  today, 
and  particularly  as  conditions  and 
future  prospects  refer  to  the  elementary 
school  teacher. 

We  are  now  in  possession  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  information  based  on  un¬ 
disputed  facts  that  future  plans  no 
longer  need  be  based  on  guess  work. 
Educational  leaders — professional,  le¬ 
gal,  and  lay — can  now  jointly  construct 
plans  to  meet  future  educational  needs 
in  terms  of  the  particular  problem 
existing  in  each  region,  each  state, 
and  each  locality 

Even  more  to  the  point,  it  is  now 
possible  to  objectify  our  counseling 
with  young  people  when  we  talk  about 
the  comparative  vocational  advantages 
in  different  types  of  work.  If  high  school 
authorities  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
now  available  facts,  they  can  do  much 
to  assist  in  the  selection  of  superior 
candidates  to  enter  teacher-education 
programs.  In  like  manner,  college  ad¬ 
visers  working  with  freshmen  and 
sophomores  can  approach  their  respon¬ 


sibilities  in  a  newly-conceived  scientific 
fashion.  On  every  college  campus  it  is 
now  possible  to  advise  college  students 
before  they  make  final  vocational 
choices  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
employment  opportunities  in  every 
field  of  teaching  service. 

Manifestly  the  time  is  at  hand  for 
all  persons  interested  in  the  future 
welfare  of  our  schools  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  facts  and  to  employ 
these  facts  in  the  formulating  of  future 
plans.  People  everywhere  are  ready 
and  willing  to  support  a  more  effective 
educational  program;  people  every¬ 
where  are  recognizing  the  complexity 
of  the  task  in  teaching  elementary 
school  children;  educational  leaders 
everywhere  are  in  possession  of  facts 
which  not  only  enable  them  to  counsel 
with  high  school  seniors  and  beginning 
college  students  but  also  to  plan  the 
kinds  of  programs  which  will  produce 
more  effective  teachers  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  road  ahead  is  wide 
open.  We  need  only  to  pursue  it  with 
courage. 
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A  WORD  TO  THE  READER 


The  purpose  of  this  publication  is 
to  provide  you  with  the  answers  to  the 
questions  which  are  most  frequently 
asked  about  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  answers,  it  is  believed,  will 
provide  a  simple  yet  rather  complete 
picture  of  the  purposes  and  structure  of 
the  Association  and  how  it  does  its 
work. 

One  may  be  connected  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  a  long  time  and  yet  not 
wholly  understand  how  it  transacts  its 
business.  This  is  possible  because  it  is 
a  rather  complex  organization.  As  you 
will  see  farther  on,  it  is  made  up  of 
three  Commissions  which  are  largely 
independent  of  one  another,  and  of  an 


Executive  Committee  which  coordi¬ 
nates  and  articulates  the  work  of  the 
Association  as  a  whole. 

If  this  picture  is  not  wholly  clear  to 
everyone  that  is  connected  with  the 
Association,  it  is  obvious  that  others 
may  wonder  a  great  deal  about  it  too. 
This  brief  bulletin  has  consequently 
been  prepared  for  anyone  who,  for 
himself,  may  have  an  interest  in  reliable 
information  about  the  Association  or 
who  may  wish  to  inform  others  about 
it.  You  will  find  that  Know  Your 
North  Central  Association  will 
help  to  answer  questions  about  that 
institution  wherever  they  may  occur 
and  whatever  their  origin  may  be. 
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Know  Your  North  Central  Association 


THE  ASSOCIATION 

What  is  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools? 

It  is  a  voluntary,  non-incorporated 
association  of  secondary  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  founded 
in  1895  and  having  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  improvement  and  extension  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  area 
which  it  serves. 

What  are  its  territorial  boundaries? 

The  Association  operates  in  the  nine¬ 
teen  states  of  the  North  Central  area  of 
the  United  States — Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

What  are  its  aims  and  objectives? 

(a)  The  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  high  standards  of  excellence  in 
all  of  its  member  schools,  colleges  and 
universities;  (b)  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  the  educational  program 
and  of  instruction  at  the  levels  of 
secondary  and  higher  education;  (c) 
the  encouragement  of  such  improve¬ 
ment  through  a  scientific  and  profes¬ 
sional  approach  to  the  solution  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems;  (d)  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  establishment  of  cooperative 
relations  between  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  within  its 
territory;  and  (e)  the  maintenance  of 
effective  working  relationships  with 
other  educational  organizations  and 
accrediting  agencies  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Does  the  North  Central  Association  have 
a  constitution? 

Yes.  The  constitution  is  regularly 


published  in  its  official  organ,  the 
North  Central  Association  Quarterly. 

Was  the  Association  established  by  law? 

No.  It  is  purely  a  mutual,  cooper¬ 
ative  organization. 

Does  the  Association  have  a  permanent 
central  office? 

No.  The  Executive  Committee  elects 
a  secretary  who  is  the  central  agent  of 
communication  on  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Association  as  a  whole.  Each 
Commission  has  its  own  secretary  who 
handles  inquiries  peculiar  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  he  represents.  In  each 
state  the  chairman  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  deals  with  matters  of  local  or 
state  concern. 

Where  can  one  find  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  persons  to  whom  inquiries 
should  be  sent? 

The  July  issue  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Quarterly  lists  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  officers  of 
the  Association. 

Where  can  one  secure  information  about 
all  standing  and  specif  committees  of 
the  Association? 

The  July  issue  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Quarterly  carries 
this  information.  From  time  to  time 
other  issues  may  list  any  new  com¬ 
mittees  that  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Executive  Committee  or  by  any  of 
the  Commissions. 

How  does  the  Association  transact  its 
business? 

It  transacts  all  of  its  business  through 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  three 
Commissions,  and  the  general  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  last  general  session  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  is 
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the  time  at  which  all  business  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  and  formally  acted  upon  by 
the  representatives  of  the  member  insti¬ 
tutions  which  comprise  the  Association. 

Of  whom  is  the  Executive  Committee 
composed? 

It  is  composed  of  a  president  and 
vice  president  elected  annually  by  the 
Association;  the  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent;  the  chairman  and  the  secretary 
of  each  of  the  three  Commissions;  four 
additional  members,  one  of  whom  is 
elected  by  the  Association  each  year 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  a  secretary 
and  a  treasurer  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  terms  of 
office  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  Every  officer  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  of  the  three  Commissions 
must  be  officially  connected  with  a 
secondary  school,  a  college,  or  a  uni¬ 
versity  which  holds  official  membership 
in  the  Association,  or  with  the  state 
department  of  education  of  a  state 
within  the  territory  of  the  Association, 

Where  can  the  reports  of  all  business 
transacted  by  the  Commissions  and  by 
the  Association  be  found? 

In  the  North  Central  Assocution 
Quarterly. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “an  accredited 
or  approved  institution"? 

It  signifies  a  school  or  college  that 
voluntarily  meets  the  criteria  of  mem¬ 
bership  as  defined  by  the  Association 
and  whose  application  for  membership 
has  been  officially  approved. 

Of  how  many  schools  and  colleges  does 
the  Association  consist? 

The  number  varies  from  year  to 
year.  In  1950,  356  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  3,130  secondary  schools, 
or  a  total  of  3,486  institutions  were 
listed. 


Is  membership  in  this  Association  obliga¬ 
tory? 

No.  Membership  is  entirely  volun¬ 
tary.  Membership  does  entail,  however, 
the  desire  and  willingness  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  maintain  and  abide  by  its  demo¬ 
cratically  approved  criteria  for  mem¬ 
bership. 

By  whom  are  these  criteria  initiated? 

All  of  the  criteria  for  membership 
are  initiated  within  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools,  re¬ 
spectively,  whose  members  are  elected 
by  the  schools  which  they  represent. 
In  the  case  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  no  major  change  in 
regulations  or  criteria  is  made  except 
as  approved  by  a  majority  of  member 
schools  on  referendum.  The  criteria  are 
finally  referred  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Association  for  appro¬ 
priate  action  either  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve. 

Are  the  decisions  of  the  Association  bear¬ 
ing  on  policy  and  management  of  mem¬ 
ber  schools  and  colleges  regulatory  or 
advisory? 

They  are  advisory. 

May  any  educational  institution  within 
the  territory  be  excluded  from  membership 
in  the  Association? 

Any  institution  may  continue  its 
membership  so  long  as  it  complies  with 
the  criteria  and  conditions  of  member¬ 
ship.  Any  institution  which  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  majority  vote  of 
the  Association  may  withdraw  from 
membership  at  any  time  or  may  be 
refused  continued  membership  in  the 
Association. 

Are  there  any  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
North  Central  territory  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Association? 

Yes.  Some  institutions  prefer  not  to 
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be  members,  while  others  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  criteria  of  membership. 

How  may  a  secondary  school  or  college 
initiate  action  for  membership  in  the 
Association? 

A  secondary  school  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
located,  and  a  college  or  university 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  and  Universities.  These 
officials  will  supply  full  information 
about  the  procedures  to  be  followed. 

Where  can  the  criteria  and  conditions  of 
membership  in  the  Association  be  found? 

The  July  issue  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Quarterly  con¬ 
tains  full  information.  Further  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  the  appropriate  Commis¬ 
sion;  in  case  of  the  Secondary  Com¬ 
mission,  however,  they  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  also. 

Does  a  member  institution  which  fails 
to  meet  the  criteria  and  conditions  of 
membership  receive  proper  and  timely 
notification  before  any  peremptory  action 
is  taken  to  terminate  its  membership? 

Yes.  It  is  usually  warned  or  advised 
with  respect  to  any  matters  bearing 
on  its  membership,  and  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rectify  them.  At  all  times  the 
Association  uses  its  good  offices  to 
assist  any  member  institution  to  reme¬ 
dy  the  conditions  which  might  lead  to 
loss  of  membership. 

Does  the  Association  make  provision  for 
honorary  membership? 

No  institution  as  such  can  hold 
honorary  membership.  Individuals, 
however,  may  be  elected.  Recommen¬ 
dations  for  such  membership  originate 
in  the  Executive  Committee  and  are 


submitted  to  the  Association  at  the 
time  of  the  Annual  Meeting.  A  favor¬ 
able  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  is  required  for  election.  Honor¬ 
ary  members  are  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  not  of  any  particular 
Commission. 

Does  the  Association  list  member  insti¬ 
tutions? 

Yes.  The  official  list  is  published 
annually  in  the  July  issue  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly. 
It  includes  all  schools  that  meet  the 
requirements  for  membership. 

When  and  where  does  the  Association 
hold  its  Annual  Meeting? 

The  time  and  place  of  each  Annual 
Meeting  are  determined  one  year  in 
advance  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  announced  at  the  concluding  busi¬ 
ness  session  of  the  Association  each 
year.  The  Annual  Meeting  is  usually 
held  near  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April.  With  a  single  exception  it  has 
always  been  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
The  announcement  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  is  always  carried  prominently 
in  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly. 

Who  may  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association? 

All  interested  persons  are  welcome. 

What  privileges  have  visitors  at  the  meet- 
ings  of  the  Association?  ' 

The  same  privileges  as  members  and 
official  delegates,  except  the  privilege 
of  voting. 

Who  are  the  official  delegates? 

Each  approved  or  accredited  insti¬ 
tution  is  entitled  to  send  one  voting 
representative  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
who  is  recognized  as  the  official  delegate 
of  that  institution. 
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What  are  the  advantages  of  sending 
official  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meeting? 

Each  member  institution  that  sends 
an  accredited  representative  to  the 
Annual  Meeting  thereby  provides  it¬ 
self  with  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Association,  keeps  up  to  date  on 
all  of  its  transactions,  and  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  reporting  to  all  other  mem¬ 
bers  any  innovations  that  it  is  trying 
out  at  home. 

COMMISSION  ON  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities? 

The  Commission  is  composed  of 
forty-eight  elected  members,  thirty  of 
whom  represent  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  eighteen  of  whom  repre¬ 
sent  secondary  schools.  The  present 
membership  of  the  Commission  is 
always  listed  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly. 

Where  can  the  list  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  accredited  by  the  Association 
be  found? 

This  list  appears  annually  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly.  Copies  in 
pamphlet  form  may  be  secured  free  of 
charge  from  the  Secretary,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Colleges  and  Universities. 

What  publications  describe  the  criteria 
employed  in  the  accreditation  of  colleges 
and  universities? 

These  criteria  are  set  forth  in  general 
terms  in  the  “Statement  of  Policy 
Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Higher  Education,”  which 
appears  annually  in  the  July  issue  of 
the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly.  Copies  of  this  statement 
in  pamphlet  form  are  available  free  of 
charge  from  the  secretary  of  the  Com¬ 


mission  on  Colleges  and  Universities. 
A  more  detailed  explication  of  the 
criteria  is  published  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  under  the  title.  Revised  Manual 
of  Accrediting  which  is  priced  at  $2.00 
a  copy. 

What  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
procedure  for  the  accreditation  of  colleges 
and  universities? 

(a)  An  institution  is  judged  in  terms 
of  the  purposes  it  seeks  to  serve,  (b) 
The  decision  about  the  accreditation 
of  a  college  or  university  is  based  on 
the  quality  of  the  institution  as  a  whole. 
Superiority  in  some  characteristics  may 
be  regarded  as  compensating  for  weak¬ 
nesses  in  other  respects.  An  institution 
is  not  held  to  a  set  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards,  violation  of  any  one  of  which 
jeopardizes  its  accreditation. 

Does  membership  in  the  Association 
mean  that  all  administrative  units  of  a 
college  or  university,  including  profes¬ 
sional  schools,  are  accredited? 

Yes.  An  institution  is  accredited  in 
its  entirety. 

Are  there  any  types  of  institutions  that 
are  not  eligible  for  accreditation? 

Yes.  (a)  Institutions  operated  for 
profit,  (b)  Institutions  which  do  not 
include  among  their  major  functions 
the  provision  of  general  education,  as 
defined  in  the  Revised  Manual  of  Ac¬ 
crediting. 

How  many  colleges  and  universities  are 
accredited  by  the  Association? 

In  April,  1950,  356  institutions — 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  in  the  territory  of 
the  Association. 

When  a  college  or  university  is  surveyed 
for  accrediting  purposes,  what  broad 
areas  of  the  institution  are  included  in 
the  examination? 

Purposes  and  clientele,  faculty,  cur- 
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riculum,  instruction,  library,  student 
personnel  service,  administration,'  fi¬ 
nance,  physical  plant,  institutional 
study,  and  athletics. 

How  does  the  Commission  on  Colleges 
and  Universities  secure  periodic  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  status  of  member  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education? 

Through  a  regular  series  of  biennial 
studies  covering  three  phases  of  institu¬ 
tional  programs — faculty,  finance,  and 
library — in  a  six-year  cycle.  The  results 
of  these  studies  are  also  used  as  a  basis 
for  judging  the  comparative  quality 
of  institutions  applying  for  accredita¬ 
tion. 

On  what  grounds  are  institutions  of 
higher  education  dropped  from  the  ac¬ 
credited  list? 

When  the  reports  filed  by  a  member 
college  or  university  reveal  weaknesses 
which  may  be  symptomatic  of  general 
weakness  in  the  program,  a  complete 
survey  of  the  institution  is  made.  If 
the  evidence  secured  from  the  survey 
indicates  that  an  educational  program 
of  satisfactory  quality  is  not  being 
maintained,  the  institution  will  be 
removed  from  the  accredited  list. 

To  whom  should  inquiries  about  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  be  addressed? 

To  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

COMMISSION  ON  SECOND¬ 
ARY  SCHOOLS 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Secondary  Schools? 

The  Commission  is  compyosed  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Committee  of 
each  of  the  several  states  comprising 
the  territory  of  the  Association,  and 
eighteen  other  persons  elected  by  the 
Commission  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
one  third  of  the  number  to  be  elected 


each  year.  The  present  membership  of 
the  Commission  is  listed  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly. 

How  is  the  State  Committee  constituted? 

The  State  Committee  is  composed 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
University  whose  assignment  is  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education,  nominated 
by  the  president  of  the  University; 
of  the  director  of  secondary  education 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction 
or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  that  depart¬ 
ment;  and  of  three  administrative 
heads  of  secondary  schools  accredited 
by  the  Association,  elected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  member  schools 
of  the  state  for  a  three-year  term.  In 
the  case  of  states  with  a  membership 
of  more  than  three  hundred  schools  the 
number  of  administrative  members  of 
the  Committee  is  five,  making  a  total 
State  Committee  of  seven.  Illinois  and 
Ohio  are  the  only  states  where  the  State 
Committee  numbers  seven. 

How  is  the  State  Chairman  selected? 

The  chairman  of  the  State  Commit¬ 
tee  is  either  the  representative  of  the 
state  university  or  of  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  on  the  Committee 
and  is  elected  by  the  Committee  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

Where  can  the  list  of  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  Association  be  found? 

The  list  appears  annually  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly. 

Where  are  the  criteria  for  the  approval 
of  secondary  schools  published? 

The  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Cri¬ 
teria  for  the  Approval  of  Secondary 
Schools  is  published  annually  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  and  sepa¬ 
rately  in  pamphlet  form.  Copies  of  the 
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Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  are 
sent  to  the  administrator  in  charge  of 
each  member  school.  Additional  copies 
are  obtainable  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission. 

What  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
procedure  for  the  accreditation  of  second¬ 
ary  schools? 

Accrediting  is  based  on  observance 
by  member  schools  of  (a)  Regulations 
and  (b)  Criteria.  Regulations  deal  with 
definite  and,  for  the  most  part,  quanti¬ 
tative  factors  in  the  school’s  program. 
They  represent  “floors  below  which 
there  seems  to  be  agreement  that 
schools  may  not  fall”  and  still  be 
deserving  of  accrediting  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Observance  of  the  Regulations  is 
reported  annually  to  the  Commission 
in  a  special  report  form  (Form  A-i) 
submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  on  or  before  November  15. 
Criteria  represent  qualitative  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  school  program,  are 
more  general  in  form  than  the  Regu¬ 
lations,  and  are  designed  to  stimulate 
member  schools  to  improve.  A  special 
report  form  (Form  A-3)  is  prepared 
each  year  providing  for  study  of  one 
criterion  by  the  entire  faculty  of  the 
school.  This  report  is  not  due  until 
June  I  so  that  the  staff  may  make  the 
study  of  the  designated  criterion  a 
special  project  of  study  for  the  school 
year. 

How  are  Regulations  and  Criteria  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  accrediting  of  schools? 

In  application  of  the  Regulations 
and  Criteria,  the  Commission  is 
governed  by  a  set  of  Guiding  Principles 
and  a  statement  of  Policies.  The  full 
statement  of  Guiding  Principles  and 
Policies  is  published  annually  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  and  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  together  with  the  Regula¬ 
tions  and  Criteria.  It  may  be  appro¬ 


priate  here  to  summarize  the  chief 
features:  that  a  school  is  judged  upon 
the  basis  of  the  total  pattern  it  presents 
as  an  institution  of  its  t}rpe;  that 
deficiency  in  one  field  may  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  strength  in  other 
fields;  that  a  school  is  judged,  in  so 
far  as  possible  in  terms  of  its  own 
philosophy  and  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  in  its  own  community;  and  that 
the  Criteria  of  the  Commission  are 
instruments  for  continuous  self-evalua¬ 
tion. 

What  is  the  period  of  accrediting  of 
schools? 

Secondary  schools  are  approved  for 
an  indefinite  period.  All  schools  are 
required,  however,  to  submit  annual 
reports  on  the  basis  of  which  the  status 
of  the  school  as  a  member  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  is  determined.  These  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
Committee  for  study  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  then  reviewed  by  special 
committees  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
meeting.  The  Reviewing  Committees 
ordinarily  involve  participation  of 
three  hundred  or  more  administrators 
of  member  schools. 

What  are  the  grounds  on  which  secondary 
schools  may  be  dropped  from  membership 
in  the  Association? 

Schools  may  be  dropped  from  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association  for  continued 
violation  of  the  Regulations  and  Criteria 
described  above.  A  school  which  has 
been  approved  continuously  for  five 
years,  however,  may  not  be  dropped 
without  warning,  except  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  Commission. 

Schools  are  “advised”  for  minor 
violations  of  Regulations  and  Criteria. 
This  action  carries  no  penalty,  but 
calls  for  reporting  to  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  progress  made  in  removing  the 
deficiency.  For  more  serious  violations 
a  school  is  “warned.”  In  this  case,  the 
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deficiency  must  be  removed  within  a 
year  if  the  school  is  to  remain  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association,  except  as  this 
policy  may  be  waived  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  Commission. 

How  many  secondary  schools  are  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association? 

In  April,  1950,  the  membership  in¬ 
cluded  3,131  schools,  distributed  as 
follows: 


Arizona .  46 

Arkansas .  iq 

Colorado .  loi 

Illinois .  489 

Indiana .  170 

Iowa .  171 

Kansas .  310 

Michigan .  346 

Minnesota .  131 

Missouri .  174 

Montana* .  37 

Nebraska .  161 

New  Mexico .  45 

North  Dakota .  65 

Ohio .  435 

Oklahoma .  134 

South  Dakota .  79 

West  Virginia .  161 

Wisconsin .  154 

Wyoming .  31 

Dependents’  Schools .  31 


*  At  the  request  of  the  Montana  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Association  at  the  meeting  of  March, 
1950,  accepted  the  withdrawal  of  Montana 
from  membership  in  the  Association,  effective 
July  I,  1950.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the 
secondary  schools  in  that  state  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  membership  through  the  school  year, 
1950-51,  and  the  names  of  these  schools  would  be 
published  in  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  for  July,  1950. 

What  are  American  Dependents'  Schools? 

Dependents’  Schools  are  secondary 
schools  operated  in  occupied  territory 
by  the  armed  forces  for  the  children  of 
American  civilian  and  military  person¬ 
nel.  Because  students  in  these  schools 
come  from  American  high  schools, 
many  of  them  in  North  Central  terri¬ 
tory,  and  will,  for  the  most  part, 
continue  their  education  in  American 
schools  and  colleges,  representatives 


of  the  armed  services  are  desirous  that 
these  schools  have  accredited  status. 
Five  Depiendents’  Schools  in  Germany 
applied  for  admission  and  were  ac¬ 
cepted  in  1947.  Others  applied  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  In  1950  the  list  of 
accredited  Dependents’  Schools  in¬ 
cluded  seven  in  Germany,  two  in 
Austria,  ten  in  Japan,  and  one  each  in 
Okinawa  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

What  advantages  do  secondary  schools 
enjoy  as  members  of  the  Association? 

(a)  Graduates  of  secondary  schools 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  are  in  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion  in  seeking  admission  to  college. 
Although  originally  this  advantage  was 
an  important  consideration,  it  has  de¬ 
clined  somewhat  with  the  development 
of  accrediting  by  state  universities  and 
state  departments  of  education,  (b) 
Membership  in  the  Association  confers 
on  a  school  the  prestige  which  comes 
from  recognition  by  the  outstanding 
educational  agency  in  the  area,  (c) 
The  school  is  likely  to  be  able  to  offer 
its  pupils  and  its  community  a  wider 
range  of  services  than  would  be  possible 
without  the  stimulus  of  cooperating 
agencies,  (d)  As  a  member  of  the 
Association,  the  school  is  able  to 
participate  in  the  various  projects  for 
the  improvement  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  Association, 
(e)  Member  schools  receive  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly  and 
other  publications  of  the  Association. 

What  are  some  of  the  outstanding  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools? 

The  Commission  carries  on  much  of 
its  program  through  the  work  of  its 
various  committees.  Among  recent 
projects  are:  a  comprehensive  study 
of  inter-school  contests  and  studies  of 
library  personnel  in  North  Central 
schools,  of  summer  schools  at  the 
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secondary  level,  and  of  the  General 
Ekiucational  Development  Test.  In 
conjunction  with  the  other  Commis¬ 
sions,  it  is  participating  in  a  study  of 
high  school-college  relations,  and  one 
exploring  the  status  of  junior  colleges. 

To  whom  should  inquiries  about  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
be  addressed? 

For  information  bearing  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  a  whole,  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Commission.  For  information  con¬ 
cerning  schools  or  policies  within  a 
particular  state,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee.  Chairmen  of  the 
various  State  Committees  are  listed 
annually  in  the  July  issue  of  the  North 
Central  Assocution  Quarterly. 

COMMISSION  ON  RESEARCH 
AND  SERVICE 

What  is  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service? 

A  positive,  constructive  leadership  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  It  has  been  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  identify  problems  of  con¬ 
cern  to  its  members,  to  study  their 
effect  upon  educational  practice,  and 
to  acquaint  the  schools  with  possible 
solutions  suggested  by  those  studying 
the  problems.  The  care  with  which 
these  studies  have  been  made,  the 
splendid  qualifications  of  those  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  work,  and  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  findings  by  the 
member  schools  have  been  important 
factors  in  attaining  this  recognition. 

The  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service,  through  its  various  commit¬ 
tees,  has  made  many  such  studies  deal¬ 
ing  with  curriculum  problems  and  the 
improvement  of  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram.  While  the  Commission  initiates, 


plans,  and  carries  forward  studies  in 
these  fields  of  educational  research 
and  service  pertaining  to  universities, 
colleges,  and  secondary  schools,  it  also 
cooperates  with  the  other  Commissions 
and  the  Executive  Committee  in  such 
research,  study,  and  activity  as  they 
may  request. 

Who  are  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Research  and  Service? 

The  Commission  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  members,  twelve  from 
member  colleges  and  universities  and 
twelve  from  member  secondary  schools. 
They  are  elected  by  the  Commission, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

How  is  the  Commission  organized? 

The  work  of  the  Commission,  which 
is  planned  and  directed  by  a  Steering 
Committee,  is  conducted  by  three  ma¬ 
jor  committees.  These  committees  are 
the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units, 
the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education, 
and  the  Committee  on  Current  Educa¬ 
tional  Problems.  Each  committee  has 
a  number  of  sub-committees  at  work 
on  special  problems  or  projects  for 
such  periods  of  time  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  proposed  studies. 

What  important  research  studies  have 
been  made? 

Only  a  few  examples  can  be  listed 
here: 

Inadequacies  in  the  Subject  Matter  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Teachers 
Teacher  Certification  Problems 
Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 
In-Service  ^ucation  of  Teachers 
Developing  lotergroup  Relations  in  School 
and  Community  Life 

Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Functional  Health  Teaching 
Unit  Studies  in  American  Problems 
Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices 
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Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visual  Ma¬ 
terials 

Fundamentals  of  Mathematics 
The  Preparation  of  Teachers  by  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts 

Where  may  reports  of  these  studies  he 
obtained? 

In  each  issue  of  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  are  listed  the 
various  publications,  together  with  in¬ 
formation  about  where  they  may  be 
obtained. 

What  services  other  than  research  are 
rendered? 

Because  many  valuable  research 
studies  fail  to  make  much  difference  in 
actual  school  procedures  after  their 
publication,  this  Commission  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  bring 
the  result  of  its  studies  to  the  attention 
of  the  member  institutions  of  the 
Association.  Some  of  the  other  services 
include  the  holding  of  discussion  group 
meetings,  the  planning  of  regional 
meetings,  the  organization  of  working 
groups  of  schools,  and  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  unit  teaching  ma¬ 
terials. 

Where  and  when  are  discussion  group 
meetings  held? 

They  are  organized  at  the  time  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  to  disseminate  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  plan  for  follow-up  activi¬ 
ties.  All  representatives  of  the  schools 
are  invited  to  attend  such  meetings. 
Announcements  of  them  are  found  in 
the  printed  program  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

What  types  of  regional  meetings  have 
been  held? 

Regional  meetings  in  areas  at  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  Chicago  have 
frequently  been  arranged  so  that  many 
educators  unable  to  travel  the  greater 
distance  to  Chicago  may  attend  them. 


Several  committees  of  the  Commission 
have  used  these  meetings  very  effec¬ 
tively. 

How  does  the  Commission  organize  co¬ 
operative  working  groups? 

The  1937  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Subject  Matter  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  organization  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Colleges  Study.  There 
are  now  some  seventy-two  liberal  arts 
colleges  working  together  cooperatively 
on  systematic  self-analysis  of  educa¬ 
tional  procedures,  with  a  mutual  shar¬ 
ing  of  results.  Regional  conferences, 
summer  workshops,  monthly  news  bul¬ 
letins,  packets  of  materials,  and  a 
number  of  traveling  coordinators  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  foundation  grant,  are  all 
important  elements  in  putting  into 
actual  practice  the  results  of  this 
project.  A  similar  study  has  been  set 
up  for  institutions  for  teacher  educa¬ 
tion. 

What  types  of  teaching  units  have  been 
prepared? 

The  Committee  on  Experimental 
Units  believes  that  there  is  no  better 
medium  for  making  an  immediate  ef¬ 
fect  upon  what  happens  in  the  class¬ 
room  than  published  materials  that  the 
classroom  teacher  can  put  into  the 
hands  of  pupils  for  their  use.  To  put 
this  conviction  into  practice  has  been 
the  major  work  of  this  committee  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  ten 
units  have  been  printed  and  are  avail¬ 
able  for  school  use.  In  the  thirteen 
years  during  which  this  committee  has 
been  active,  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  the  sponsored  units 
have  been  sold.  The  royalties  from 
such  large  sales  make  this  committee 
practically  self-supporting. 
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How  may  a  member  school  iniliate  a 
research  study? 

A  representative  of  a  member  school 
may  suggest  a  promising  field  for 
research  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Commission,  who  will  present  it  to  the 
Steering  Committee  for  consideration. 
If  the  proposed  problem  seems  to  be 
of  value  to  a  considerable  number  of 
other  schools,  a  request  will  be  made  of 
the  Executive  Committee  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  the  study  and  for  a  budget 
allotment  to  underwrite  the  necessary 
expenses. 

Where  may  one  obtain  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  committee  chairmen? 

A  list  of  the  officers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  together  with  the  names  of  the 
various  active  committees,  is  published 
each  year  in  the  July  issue  of  the  North 
Central  Association  Quarterly. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  work  of  a 
particular  committee  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  the  chairman  as 
listed  in  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  Quarterly. 


junior  colleges,  $37.50;  for  colleges  and 
universities,  $75.00. 

To  whom  should  membership  fees  be 
paid? 

They  should  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Association  who  is  the  custo¬ 
dian  of  all  funds. 

Who  determines  the  amount  of  annual 
fees  to  be  paid  by  member  schools? 

The  Commission  on  Colleges  and 
Universities  initiates  policies  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fees  to  be  paid  by  higher  institu¬ 
tions,  and  the  Commission  on  Second¬ 
ary  Schools  exercises  a  like  authority 
in  regard  to  its  member  schools.  Before 
any  change  in  annual  fees  may  be  made, 
however,  such  action  on  the  part  of  a 
Commission  must  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the 
General  Association  at  its  Annual 
Meeting. 

When  are  membership  fees  payable? 

They  should  be  paid  on  or  before 
November  i  of  each  fiscal  year. 


To  whom  should  inquiries  about  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Research  and 
Service  be  addressed? 

To  the  secretary  of  the  Commission. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
FINANCES 

From  what  sour  us  does  the  Association 
derive  its  financial  support? 

The  Association  derives  its  financial 
support  from  membership  fees,  sales 
of  the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly  and  other  publications, 
and  foundation  grants.  Its  chief  source 
of  revenue  is  membership  fees.  Publi¬ 
cations  are  sold  to  member  schools  at 
cost. 


What  salaries  do  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  receive? 

No  official  of  the  Association  receives 
a  salary  of  any  sort;  all  services  are 
gratuitous.  However,  certain  clerical 
help  is  provided  officials  at  the  expense 
of  the  Association. 

Does  the  Association  operate  under  a 
budgetary  plan? 

A  detailed  budget  is  organized  and 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
in  June  of  each  year.  Expenditures  in 
excess  of  budgetary  allotments  are  not 
permitted  except  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  then  only  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


What  are  current  annual  membership 
■  fus? 

For  secondary  schools,  $10.00;  for 


What  is  the  fiscal  year? 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association 
extends  from  July  i  to  June  30. 
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How  is  the  treasurer  appointed? 

He  is  elected  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association. 

Is  the  treasurer  bonded? 

He  is  bonded  in  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
Are  the  books  of  the  treasurer  audited? 

They  are  audited  twice  annually  by 
certified  public  accountants,  and  prior 
to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
president  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  A  complete  re¬ 
port  of  the  auditor  is  published  an¬ 
nually  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
North  Central  Association  Quar¬ 
terly. 

To  whom  should  all  inquiries  about  dues 
and  other  fiscal  matters  be  addressed? 

To  the  treasurer  of  the  Association. 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 
QUARTERLY 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Quarterly? 

It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  contains  such  materials  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
the  roster  of  all  officers,  the  list  of  all 
committees,  the  criteria  of  member¬ 
ship,  lists  of  member  secondary  schools 
and  higher  educational  institutions, 
higher  educational  institutions  accred¬ 
ited  outside  North  Central  territory, 
research  reports,  addresses  delivered 
on  various  occasions  sponsored  by  the 
Association  or  by  any  of  its  Commis¬ 
sions,  and  so  on  through  quite  an  array 
of  matters  pertinent  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  of  its  members.  The 
professional  standing  of  the  North 
Central  Association  is  such  that  a 
cumulative  file  of  the  Quarterly  clear¬ 
ly  indicates  trends  in  educational  lead¬ 
ership  and  achievement  in  the  country 
at  large. 


Who  sets  the  policies  of  the  Quarterly? 

There  is  an  Editorial  Board  of  seven 
members:  the  secretaries  of  the  three 
Commissions;  the  president,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  the  editor,  who  is  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board. 

How  often  is  the  Quarterly  published? 

As  its  name  indicates,  it  appears  four 
times  a  year:  in  July,  October,  January, 
and  April. 

In  what  issue  may  information  about 
accredited  schools  and  the  official  person¬ 
nel  of  the  Association  be  found? 

The  July  issue  is  wholly  devoted  to 
matters  of  this  sort.  Listed  there  are  the 
general  officers,  members  of  the 
three  Commissions,  state  committees, 
special  committees,  and  the  like.  The 
rosters  of  accredited  high  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  appear  there, 
as  well  as  the  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  accredited  outside  the  North 
Central  area. 

Does  the  Quarterly  publish  materials 
which  do  not  originate  in  the  activities 
of  the  Association? 

Generally  speaking,  it  does  not.  The 
Editorial  Board  has  established  the 
policy  that,  since  the  Quarterly  is 
the  house  organ  of  the  Association,  it 
be  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Association. 

Who  is  eligible  to  receive  the  Quarterly? 

All  members  of  the  three  Commis¬ 
sions  and  all  institutions  accredited 
by  the  Association  receive  the  Quar¬ 
terly  without  charge. 

What  are  the  regular  subscription  rates? 

Anyone  not  identified  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  may  subscribe  for  the  Quar¬ 
terly  at  the  regular  price.  Currently 
this  is  $3.00  a  year.  The  July  number 
which  carries  complete  official  rosters 
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and  directories  and  the  like  is  priced  at 
$1.25;  the  others,  at  75  cents  each. 

Are  there  special  subscription  rates? 

Yes.  A  special  price  of  $2.50  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  high  school  libraries,  college 
libraries,  and  public  libraries  and  the 
individuals  connected  with  institutions 
which  are  members  of  the  Association. 

Is  the  Quarterly  the  only  publication 
0/  the  Association? 

No.  The  Association  publishes  many 


helpful  materials  and  distributes  them 
widely.  Each  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
carries  the  complete  list  and  where 
they  may  be  secured. 

How  is  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
selected? 

He  is  elected  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association. 

To  whom  should  correspondence  respect¬ 
ing  the  Quarterly  be  addressed? 

To  the  editor. 


STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  BY  THE 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  1949-50 
Edgax  G.  Johnston 

Secretary  the  CommissioH  on  Secondary  Schools,  Wayne  Unhersity,  Detroit,  iiickiiaM 


The  following  tables  present  signifi¬ 
cant  data  compiled  from  the  statis¬ 
tical  summaries  of  annual  report  forms 
submitted  by  member  schools  for  the 
school  year  1949-50.  In  the  current 
report,  data  are  summarized  separately 
for  schools  falling  into  four  categories 
with  respect  to  size,  and  for  the  total 
group  of  schools.  Through  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  Editorial  Board  of 
the  North  Central  Association 
Quarterly,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  complete  report  of  the  statistical 
information  for  member  secondary 
schools  will  be  published  once  in  five 
years  and  that,  in  the  intervening 
years,  only  summary  tables  presenting 
the  more  important  items  for  the  total 
group  of  schools  will  be  submitted. 
Comparable  data  for  earlier  years  will 
be  found  in  the  various  issues  of  the 
Quarterly  or  prior  to  1926  in  the 
annual  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 

In  the  current  report,  the  figures  for 
the  preceding  five  years  are  given  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  for  purposes  of 
comparison.  In  some  cases  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  comparable  totals 
for  the  earlier  years  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  method  of  reporting.  The 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  for  example, 
were  not  reported  separately  by  grades 
prior  to  1948.  In  the  earlier  years 
salaries  were  reported  on  a  range  from 
“less  than  $1,000“  to  “$3,000  or  more.” 
With  the  upgrading  of  teachers’  sala¬ 
ries,  this  distribution  proved  relatively 
meaningless.  (In  1948  only  eleven 
teachers  in  public  schools  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  lowest  interval  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  group  fell 


in  the  interval  “$3,000  or  over.”)  For 
the  past  two  years,  the  range  of  salary 
distribution  has  been  from  “under 
$2,000  to  $5,000  or  over.”  The  totals  of 
the  various  items  for  1950  were  not 
available  for  the  several  classes  of 
school  according  to  size.  Consequently, 
the  1950  figvires  appear  only  in  Table 
V  which  presents  data  for  the  total 
group  of  schools. 

The  present  report  presents  data 
only  for  Form  Ai,  “Report  on  Regula¬ 
tions.”  The  secretary  had  hoped  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  present  in  this 
Quinquennial  Report  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  from  the  series  of  Special  Reports 
(Form  A3)  which  the  Commission 
adopted  in  1948.  Staff  to  make  the 
necessary  analyses  has  not  been  avail¬ 
able  either  in  the  offices  of  the  several 
State  Chairmen  or  in  that  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission.  In  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  secretaury,  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  Commission  to  make 
provision  for  publication  of  the  major 
findings  from  the  series  of  Special  Re¬ 
ports  in  the  next  Quinquennial  Report 
which  should  appear  in  1955-56.  The 
last  of  the  six  Special  Reports  pro¬ 
jected  in  connection  with  the  adoption 
of  the  revised  Policies,  Regulations, 
and  Criteria  will  have  been  submitted 
to  State  Chairmen  by  June  t,  1954.  It 
would  seem  appropriate  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  explore  the  possibility  of  se¬ 
curing  the  special  research  assistance 
necessary  to  carry  through  a  compre¬ 
hensive  study  of  the  six  Special  Reports 
for  the  entire  .\ssociation. 

In  the  following  tables  certain  con¬ 
tinuing  trends  may  be  noted.  The  com- 
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ments  and  interpretations  presented 
here  are  directed,  for  the  most  part, 
to  Table  V  which  presents  the  picture 
for  all  schools.  The  other  tables  are 
not  discussed  separately,  but,  where 
pertinent,  differences  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  categories  are  pointed  out. 

The  membership  of  secondary 
schools  in  the  Association  has  con¬ 
tinued  a  gradual  increase  to  the  total 
of  3,074,  having  passed  the  three 
thousand  mark  between  1942  and  1944. 
(Statistics  for  1943  are  not  available, 
since  returns  for  that  year  were  not 
received  from  one  state.)  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  number  of  schools 
with  enrollments  under  two  hundred 
has  been  dropping  consistently  each 
year.  In  1945  these  schools  conprised 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  second¬ 
ary  school  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  number  of  schools  with 
enrollments  over  one  thousand  shows 
a  reduction,  also,  but  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree.  The  average  size  of  a  North 
Central  school  is  478.7,  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  over  the  figure  for  1949  but 
lower  than  those  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  The  average  size  of  the  very 
large  school  has  dropped  more  than 
one  hundred  in  two  years.  Only  in  the 
class  of  schools  with  enrollments  from 
200  to  499  is  there  an  increase  in  both 
number  and  average  size.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  trend  reflects  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  school  districts  into 
larger  units  and  that  we  may  look  for 
further  development  along  this  line. 
That  the  situation  varies  from  state 
to  state  is  evident  when  we  see  that 
the  average  size  of  school  ranges  from 
213  to  706. 

The  total  enrollment  in  North 
Central  schools  shows  a  slight  upward 
swing  but  is  still  below  that  of  the 
immediate  pKwtwar  years  and  defi¬ 
nitely  below  the  peak  of  1,654,831 
reported  for  1940.  The  fact  that  the 


numbers  enrolled  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grades  is  lower  than  that  of 
last  year  while  all  other  grades  show 
an  increase  should  serve  to  stimulate 
teaching  staffs  to  study  their  curricular 
offerings  in  the  light  of  the  needs  of 
pupils  enrolled.  The  “Special  Study 
of  Pupil  Population  and  School  Com¬ 
munity”  carried  out  in  1949  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  starting  point  for  such  a 
study  at  the  local  level.  Are  our  pro¬ 
grams  still  tailored  to  the  needs  of  a 
college-bound  minority? 

The  number  of  graduates  in  1949 
was  lower  than  that  in  1948  or  1947 
but  higher  than  for  any  preceding 
year.  Apparently  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  pupils  to  remain  to 
graduation  if  they  survive  the  tenth 
grade! 

Certain  items  in  the  1950  report 
represent  changes  in  the  Policies, 
Regulations,  and  Criteria;  for  these 
comparable  figures  for  earlier  years  are 
not  available.  The  figures  on  pupil  load 
are  presented  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  pupils  graduated  in  less  than  the 
normal  period.  Other  items  deal  with 
the  adequacy  of  clerical  and  of  cus¬ 
todial  help.  On  the  whole,  janitorial 
service  appears  to  be  adequate.  One 
school  out  of  ten  reports  inadequate 
clerical  help.  As  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected,  this  problem  is  aggravated 
in  the  smaller  schools. 

Schools  appear  to  be  moving  slowly 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  regula¬ 
tion  dealing  with  preparation  of  librar¬ 
ians,  which  becomes  effective  in  1955- 
56.  There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  full-time  librarians  reported 
and  a  definite  improvement  in  prepa¬ 
ration  of  librarians.  There  is,  however, 
a  marked  difference  from  state  to  state 
in  the  extent  to  which  schools  are  ap¬ 
proaching  observance  of  the  regulation. 
There  is  a  slight  increase  in  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  library  materials,  but 
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this  may  represent  merely  keeping 
pace  with  price  levels  of  books  and 
periodicals. 

Space  limitations  preclude  discussion 
of  the  statistics  on  pupil  teacher  ratio, 
staff  changes,  preparation  of  new  staff 
members,  and  salaries.  Since  these 
data  are  presented  in  some  detail,  it 
will  be  possible  for  interested  individ¬ 
uals  or  State  Committees  to  compare 
their  own  situations  with  those  through¬ 
out  the  Association  and  with  other 
schools  of  similar  size. 

In  closing  this  report,  it  may  be  per¬ 
tinent  to  make  some  comparisons 
showing  changes  in  member  secondary 
schools  over  the  past  thirty  years  as 
reported  in  the  annual  Proceedings  of 
the  Association  for  1920  and  in  the 
Quarterly  for  June,  1930  and  for 
April,  1941.  The  number  of  secondary 
schools  accredited  in  1920  was  1,352 
from  eighteen  states.  (Arkansas  and 
West  Virginia  were  admitted  to  the 
Association  subsequently.)  By  1930 
the  number  of  schools  had  increas^ 
to  2,226  and  by  1940  to  3,854.  Enroll¬ 
ment  data  are  not  included  in  the  1920 
report.  In  1930,  1,005,637  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  of  the 
Association  with  an  average  school 
size  of  452.  By  1940  the  enrollment 
had  reached  1,654,831  with  an  average 
school  size  of  580.  The  number  of 
graduates  reported  in  1930  was  166,- 
822,  a  figure  almost  doubled  in  1940 
(325,493)  and  not  achieved  ten  years 
later. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  advance 
in  teacher  preparation.  Preparation  is 
not  reported  in  1920  put  data  from  a 
comprehensive  study  made  in  1917 
are  reported  in  the  Proceedings  for 
1919.  Of  a  total  of  18,179  teachers 
two-thirds  are  listed  as  “academic” 
and  one-third  “vocational.”  Of  the 
academic  teachers  5  per  cent  of  the 
“new”  and  10  percent  of  the  “old” 
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are  without  college  degrees.  Of  the  six 
thousand  vocational  teachers  only 
40  percent  have  college  degrees.  By 
1930  the  number  of  teachers  has  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  forty-six  thou¬ 
sand.  Data  on  preparation  are  given 
only  for  “new”  teachers.  Only  1.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  “academic”  and  30  percent 
of  the  vocational  teachers  are  without 
degrees.  By  1940  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  “academic”  and  “vocational” 
teachers  had,  happily,  disappeared. 
Of  the  total  group  of  9,265  new  teach¬ 
ers  only  2.4  percent  are  without  college 
degrees.  For  1950  the  number  of  new 
teachers  has  increased  to  12,612  and 
the  percentage  without  degrees  is  just 
under  2.4.  While  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  one  of  every  fifty  new  teachers 
enployed  in  North  Central  schools  in 
1950  lacked  a  bachelor’s  degree  is  oc¬ 
casion  for  serious  concern,  the  change 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years  reflects  a 
healthy  growth  in  the  demand  for 
qualified  personnel. 

Teachers’  salaries  are  not  included 
in  the  1920  report.  In  1930  the  average 
salary  for  men  was  $1,878  and  for 
women,  $1,604.  In  1940  average  sala¬ 
ries  had  dropped  to  $1,596  for  men 
and  $1,435  women.  For  1950  the 
comparable  figures  are  $3,560  and 
$3.*74- 

A  final  detail  which  throws  some 
light  on  the  growth  of  the  Association 
and  the  scope  of  its  activities  is  to  be 
found  in  a  comparison  of  the  budgets 
for  1920  and  1950.  The  treasurer’s 
report  for  the  earlier  year  shows  a  total 
of  $6,925.20  in  receipts  and  $4,372.00 
in  disbursements.  From  the  minutes  of 
the  business  meeting  we  find  that  “It 
was  further  voted  that  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  no  commission  shall  spend 
more  than  $400,  and  that  the  total 
appropriation  to  commissions  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000.” 

That  the  resources  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  and  the  scope  of  its  activities  have 
been  greatly  expanded  in  the  interven¬ 
ing  decades  is  evident  in  the  budget 
adopted  on  July  i,  1950.  The  budget 
comprises  estimated  receipts  of  $63,400 
and  exp>enditures  covering  a  wide  range 
of  s|>ecial  studies  and  functioning  com¬ 


mittees  within  the  three  commissions 
or  sponsored  by  the  Association  as  a 
whole.  A  cursory  survey  of  a  year’s 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  reveals  the 
scope  and  significance  of  the  current 
professional  program  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Table  {Continued) 


Totak:  1950 


SaUriet  of  SuperinteDdents  (doUan)  Salaries  of  Principals  (doUais) 
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Totals;  igso 


Salaries  of  Full  Time  Male  Staff  Members  (dollars) 
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Table  I — {Continuti) 


420  the  north  central  association  quarterly 


Totals:  1050  357  177  156  sai  648  895  741  443  >03  tog  105  59  6a  15  5  4  n  4  4>3i5 


Table  n. — SumiAsy  op  the  1949-50  Annual  Reposts  of  Secondasy  Schools  Enbolunc  fsoh  aoo-499  Pupils 
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ToUb:  IM7  1, 08a  1*3  i.aos  16,473  16, 80a  8i,6a7  94.6g4 
Totals;  1946  1,033  i>8  t,i8i  16,710  I7.4a8  83,349  96,073 
Totals:  1943  1,046  117  1,163  |  >  16,369  16,931  84,389  91,367 


w — (CoMiMMMrf) 


Number  of  Schocds  with  Various 
Pupil-Teacber  Ratios 


Tabl£  II — (Continued) 
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SaUrie*  of  FuU  Time  Male  Staff  Members  (dollars) 
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Salaries  of  Full  Time  Female  Sta0  Members  (dollars) 
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of  Full  Time  Male  Staff  Memben  (doUan) 


Table  IV. — Suioiaky  of  1949-50  Annual  Reports  of  Secondary  Schools  Enrolling  1,000  or  more  Pupils 
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STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 


ToUb:  1948  350  13  363  3.iao  3,170  6,igo  4,SS5  4i4M  8,gg3  53,335  54,830  110,145  86,830  88,537  175,347 

Totals:  ig47  361  15  376  5,945  0,319  117,814  I0i,457 

Totals:  1946  359  16  375  S,5i8  7,094  138,005  403,107 

Totals:  1945  363  11  377  5,767  7,^67  134.030  105,936 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION' 


I.  Thb  Nona  Csmtsal  AssocunoH  Qcaxtxklt.  Editorial  Ofke,  4019  Univenity  High  School 
Building,  Univenity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

(I.  Publications  produced  or  sponsored  by  Committees  or  Subcommittees  of  the  Commission  00 
Research  and  Service 

A.  Unit  Studies  in  American  Probiems — a  new  and  challenging  type  of  classroom  test  mate¬ 
rials  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Units  for  the  use  of  students  in  high 
school  social  studies  classes.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company,  400  S.  Front  Street,  Cohimbus  1$, 
Ohio. 

1.  Atomic  Energy,  by  Will  R.  Buknxtt 

s.  CoHsertation  0/  Natural  Resources,  by  E.  E.  Loxv  and  C.  L.  Rhyne 

3.  Housing  in  the  United  States,  by  A.  W.  Teoelsteup 

4.  Latin  America  and  Its  Future,  by  Ryland  W.  Cbaey 

5.  Maps  and  Pacts  for  World  Understanding 

6.  WAy  Taxes!  by  Edward  A.  Krug  and  Robert  S.  Harmace 

B.  Unit  Studies  for  Better  Learning — McGraw-ISll  Book  Company,  New  York. 

I.  Sprouting  Your  Wings,  by  Brace  H.  Guild 

C.  Pamphlets  produced  as  outgrowths  of  comsnittee  studies  and  projects. 

1.  A  Study  of  Teacher  Certification 

а.  Better  Colleges,  Better  Teachers,  The  Macmillan  Co.  New  York 

3.  A  Study  of  In-Service  Education 

4.  Attacking  Reading  Problems  in  Secondary  Schools  (A  new  type  of  publication  for  teach 
ers;  a  practical  guide  for  classroom  practices). 

5.  DeeeHoping  Intergroup  Relations  in  School  and  Community  Life 

б.  Better  Teaching  Through  Audio-Visnal  Materials,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Audio- 

Visual  Study.  (Ten  cents.) 

7.  Report  of  the  Self-Study  Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  North  Central  Associatioo 

Hi|d>  School  for  the  School  Year  1947-4S,  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Guidance.  (Ten 
cents.) 

8.  Check  List  of  Elements  in  a  Minimum  and  an  Extended  Program  of  Guidance  and  Counael- 

ing-Infbrmation  about  Pupil 

D.  Syllabus— Fuarisowa/  Health  Teaching,  by  Lynda  M.  Weber.  Published  and  distributed  by 
Ginn  and  Company,  Chicago 

III.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools.  Distributed  free  to  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  and  member  schools 

A.  Policies,  Regulations,  and  Criteria  for  the  A  pproeal  ^  Secondary  Schools 

B.  Handbook  for  State  Chairmen  and  Reoiewing  Committees 

rV.  Publications  of  the  Commission  on  Colleges  and  Universities.  Available  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  Commission  on  C<)jleges  and  Universities,  North  Central  Association,  3833  Kimbark 
Avenue,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

A.  Revised  Manual  of  Accrediting,  July,  1941.  |s.oo  (unbound) 

B.  Home  Economics  in  Liberal  Arts  Cottages,  by  Clara  M.  Brown.  Published  1943,  under  joint 
sponsorship  srith  the  American  Home  Economics  Asaodatioo.  fi.oo 

C.  Reprints  from  the  North  Central  Assooation  Quarterly  and  other  pamphlets  available 
in  limited  numbers,  free  of  charge 

1.  “Statement  of  Policy  Relative  to  the  Accrediting  of  I£gher  Institutions,  Operation  of 
the  Accrediting  Procure,”  July  1, 1941 

>  Unleu  otherwise  indicated,  addreu  communicationa  to  the  Executive  Secretary,  North  Central 
Association  of  Collegu  and  S^ndary  Schools,  Administratioo  BuikUng,  Univenity  of  Nebraska, 
Lincob,  Nebraska. 
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THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 


а.  Annual  list  of  institutions  of  higher  education  accredited  by  the  Commisaon  on  Col 
leges  and  Universities 

3.  “Prindples  of  Freedom  in  Teaching  and  Research.”  An  extract  from  The  Evaluation  oj 
Higktr  InstitutioMS,  Yol.  II.  TAs  Faculty 

4.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Physical  Education  and  Athletics,”  June,  1933 

5.  “Conditi<ms  Surrounding  the  Offering  of  the  Master’s  Degree,”  by  E.  B.  SiotmER, 
October,  1937 

б.  “Professional  Educaticm  in  Physical  Education,”  by  D.  OBESTExmES,  April,  1940 

7.  “Nursing  Educatixm  in  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North  Central  Association,”  by 
LuoLB  Petsy,  April,  1941 

8.  “Survey  of  Music  Education  in  the  North  Central  Association,”  by  Albert  Reimen- 
SCHNEIDER,  OctobCT,  I94I 

9.  “The  Institutixmal  Purposes  of  Seventy-five  North  Central  Colleges,”  by  Melvin  W. 
Hyde  and  F.im.  Leffler,  January,  194a 

10.  “The  Offerings  and  Facilities  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Colleges,”  by 
Anton  J.  Carlson,  October,  1943 

11.  “Report  of  the  Committee  on  Postwar  Education,”  April,  1946 

I  a.  “Faculty  Status  in  Member  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Collies  and  Secondary  Schools,  1945-46,”  by  John  H.  Russel  and  Norman  Burns, 
April,  1948 

V.  Publications  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Central  Association  and  other  educational  or¬ 
ganizations  or  agencies 

A.  A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed  Services.  Published  in 
1944,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  eighteen  other  accrediting 
and  standardizing  educational  associations.  Order  from  the  American  Coimdl  on  Education, 
744  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $5.00. 

B.  Publications  of  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  Available  from  744 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

t.  How  to  Evaluate  a  Secondary  School  (1940  Edition),  paper,  $i.ro 

a.  Evaluative  Criteria  (1950  Edition),  paper  $2.50;  set  of  separate  sections  $3.50  each 

3.  Educational  Temperatures  (1940  ^ition),  $1.35 

Note:  For  price  list  for  complete  1950  edition  of  Evaluative  Criteria  including  separate  sec¬ 
tions,  see  page  361  of  this  issue. 

VI.  A  History  the  North  Central  Association,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis,  1945.  Pp.  zvii-l-386,  $3.00  plus 
postage. 


